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Suggestions for Teaching Speech Reading 


By M. Bruce 


What Is Required of the Teacher 


F you like people, if you are interested 
| in different types of peoples, if you are 
interested in a great many things, if you 
like to talk, you will like teaching speech 
reading. Teaching speech reading, how- 
ever, requires much more than a liking for 
people and the gift of gab. It requires 
sympathy, understanding, a broad educa- 
tional background, and the patience of Job. 
It requires understanding of types of deaf- 
ness and ability to recognize those types. 
It requires thorough training in teaching 
the deaf, including vocabulary building 
and the correction of faulty speech. 
Besides adequate training, sympathy and 
understanding, the teacher should have a 
pleasant personality, a sense of humor, good 
enunciation, and a real desire to be helpful. 
The types of deafness to be recognized 
and dealt with accordingly are: 1. The con- 
genitally deaf child; 2, the child who be- 
came totally deaf from meningitis or other 
cause after the acquisition of speech; 3, 
the hard of hearing child; 4, the hard of 
hearing adult. 


Beginning Lip Reading 
With a Small Deaf Child 


With a small deaf child, sense training is 


a preparatory step for speech reading, be- 


cause, through sense training, we get at- 

tention, concentration, selection, observa- 

tion, and memory—all of which are re- 

quisites for speech reading. 

1. Sight may be trained through motion. 
(a) The children make movements in 


unison, imitating and following the 
teacher. 

(b) The children practice gymnastics 
of hands, arms, fingers, tongues, 
etc. 

2. Sight may be trained through color. 
(a) The children match colored balls, 

wools, ribbons, etc. 

(b) The children match colored objects 
with colors on: charts; or they 
match colored squares, circles, 
triangles, etc. 

3. Sight may be trained through form. 
(a) The children recognize geometric 

solids. 

(b) They match geometric tablets. 

(c) They reconstruct outlines on the 

slate or with sticks. 

They trace forms of objects, geo- 

metric outlines, etc. 

4. Sight may be trained through number. 
The child can learn to recognize differ- 
ent numbers of similar objects, marks 
on the slate, etc.; or the abacus may be 
used, 

As soon as matching for form and color 
becomes easy, charts should be used for 
concentration and memory. Hang the chart 
before the class. On it are attractive col- 
ored pictures of things and people that the 
child is likely to recognize. Have duplicate 
pictures pasted on cards. Show a card to 
the class. Give it to a child. He looks at 
it and puts it behind him. Proceed until 
half or all the children have cards. Let 
each child go to the chart and, without 
looking at the card he holds behind him, 
point to the duplicate picture. If one child 
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fails to remember, permit some other child 
who knows to come forward and match the 
card. Pretty soon; the entire class remem- 
bers all the cards, and you have secured 
attention, observation, concentration and 
memory. 


Use Complete Sentences 


Speech reading should be begun the first 
day the child enters school. There should 
be several formal lessons each day, and con- 
stant informal talk. Remember that no 
thought is complete unless it is expressed 
in a complete sentence, so use full sentences 
when you talk to a deaf child, even though 
he does not understand. 

Use the proper article before a noun, tak- 
ing care to use the definite and indefinite 
article correctly: as, a pencil, the sun, some 
bread. Put these words into short sen- 
tences: Show me the sun; show me a pen- 
cil; point to the sun, 


Some Do’s and Don’ts 


1. Sit in a good light. Have the light 
on your face and not in the eyes of the 
children. Seat the children carefully as 
regards the light. Always protect their eyes 
from glare. At the same time, have plenty 
of light in the room. Lip reading is twice 
as difficult in a bad light. 

For formal lessons in speech reading, sit 
so that your mouth will be about on a level 
with the children’s eyes. 

2. Keep your head still. Do not indi- 
cate by a movement of the head, hands or 
eyes what the response should be. 

3. Select for early work the names of 
objects and actions that appeal to the chil- 
dren’s interests and are within their range 
of experience. 

4. Select words that are easily seen on 
the lips. 

5. When presenting two or more words 
together, select words of marked contrast in 
formation: a ball, an automobile, a fish, an 
apple, etc. 

6. Speak with expression and meaning. 

7. Train the class to expect to get what 
is said the first time it is spoken. Do not 
form the habit of repeating. 
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8. Speak naturally, using voice, and 
phrasing or grouping words in the natural 
order. 


Teaching Nouns 


Start with two objects which look en- 
tirely different on the lips. Show the ob- 
jects first, and as many kinds of each object 
as possible. Then use pictures of the 
objects, and more than one picture of each. 
Be sure that the objects are associated with 
the pictures and that the meaning is clear. 


Begin the use of “another” immediately. 
“Show me a door. Show me another door,” 
etc. Multiply your examples in the use of 
verbs, too. “Open the door; open the win- 
dow; open a box; open a knife; open your 
mouth,” etc. 

By multiplying examples you can begin 
incidentally teaching the use of the articles 
a and the, which, with another and the 
same, are bugbears of teachers of the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. For example, 
suppose you have a variety of pencils. Give 
the command: “Give a pencil to Tom. Put 
a pencil on the window sill. Write your 
name with a pencil.” Be sure that a different 
pencil is used in carrying out each com- 
mand. Now say, “Sharpen a pencil. Give 
the pencil to Jack. Jack, bring the pencil 
to me.” Be sure that the same pencil is used 
in these last commands. Later, you may 
use the to designate a particular pencil of 
the group, as, “Bring me the sharp pencil; 
the long pencil; the blue pencil.” 


Use Natural Language 


Begin calling the children by name the 
first day of school. Try to get recognition 
of their names without special effort, but 
if they fail to recognize their names by inci- 
dental teaching, make a point of it until 
each child understands his own name and 
the names of his classmates. 

Use natural, conversational language. 
The children will not understand much of 
what you say at first; but they will get the 
idea that speech means something. You 
may have to lead them to whatever vou 
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want them to do, and show them what you 
mean, but it won’t be long before they 
know what you are talking about. 

Build up fresh, new charts each year, and 
new duplicate cards. 

If you find that your children are getting 
tired and bored, try taking them out of 
doors for a lesson. Show them flowers, ani- 
mals, birds or anything that will make a 
pleasant change from the daily routine. 
Have a plan when you do this, and don’t 
waste time wandering around aimlessly. 

Have the children change places in the 
class often, for the sake of variety, and to 
give them practice in reading speech from 
different angles. Children all love reading 
speech in the mirror, and that is another 
way to provide variety. 

Use elliptical sentences to help children 
who are slow in speech reading. Gradually 
leave out more and more words as the 
speech reading ability improves. 

Make the Practice Period Fun 


Have a story hour just for pleasure, as 
you would tell stories to hearing children. 
Stories like Little Red Riding Hood may 
be told to very young deaf children. Use 
pictures for illustration, and tell the story 
as simply and graphically as possible. The 
children will get the idea, and will want 
the story told again. In retelling it, use 
a little more language. After a while, you 
will find the children reminding you of 
something you left out, and pretty soon you 
will find that they love the stories and are 
getting a great deal of valuable practice 
in speech reading. 

Again I say, speak naturally and as rap- 
idly as the children can understand, and 
with as little repetition as possible. 


Expect the Children to Understand 


Make practical use of your speech read- 
ing. Expect the children to understand 
what you say. Make the practice period 
fun; make it pleasant and interesting. Make 
lip reading a vital thing, of real use in life, 
and not just an accomplishment to show off 
to visitors, who are usually more impressed 
with the fact that deaf children can write 
than that they can read lips and talk. 


For your speech reading program, you 
will be guided, of course, by the immediate 
needs of your children, and the language 
outline of the school in which you teach. 
You will make daily speech reading lessons, 
using your new language principles and 
vocabulary, and you will give constant re- 
view of your old ones. We all start out to 
keep our speech reading in advante of 
speech and also in advance of the child’s 
ability to give back to us in language what 
he understands through speech reading; 
but as he progresses in language develop- 
ment, it is very hard to keep the speech 
reading practice in advance of the new prin- 
ciples. Soon the time comes when language 
principles are thrown at the children so 
rapidly that it is very hard to keep up the 
advance speech reading pace and at the 
same time give sufficient practice on the 
work they have already had. You may be 
interested in knowing how one school is 
trying to provide review material. 


Provide Review Material 


Daily news items using the language 
principles of the Croker-Jones-Pratt Book I, 
are written in the various plavrooms, 
the teachers doing the writing. The chil- 
dren are required to memorize those items 
and bring them to class the next day. In 
that way, they learn some new principles 
and much new vocabulary without drill. 
These same items are used by the teachers 
of the next grade for speech reading, and 
they provide material for review on the old 
language principles. The children get natu- 
ral use of language in this way, and they 
like the news, which is more or less per- 
sonal and up to the minute. 

Of course the new geographical vocab- 
ulary and arithmetic vocabulary are being 
used over and over, as well as the language 
relating to other subjects taught. Children 
cannot get such vocabulary out of the air; 
they learn only through practice, practice 
and more practice. 

There are many ways of making such 
practice interesting and attractive, and since 
variety is the spice of lip reading, I will 
suggest some ways to you. 
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Variety in Lip Reading Practice 


1. Famous People and Famous Places 

Paste pictures of famous people, both 
dead and living, on cardboard. Turn them 
face down on a table and let a child draw 
one without letting anyone else see what has 
been drawn. The teacher and other mem- 
bers of the class then ask questions to find 
out whom or what the picture represents. 
This simple game provides interest and a 
splendid review of geography, history, news 
and general information. The child who 
guesses correctly gets the picture; and the 
winner, of course, is the one with the most 
pictures. There are many ways of varying 
this game. 
2. News Items 

Pictures and news items which have ap- 
peared on the bulletin board are shuffled 
together and drawn for. The child who 
draws does not see the item or picture he 
has selected. The teacher describes it, the 
child reads the description from her lips, 
and names the item. 


3. Rotogravure Pictures 

The children are allowed to look at a 
rotogravure section of a Sunday paper. 
Then the paper is folded and put away, and 
the teacher describes a picture. The child 
who reads the description correctly from 
her lips, runs to get the paper and point out 
the correct picture. 


4. Practice on Questions 

Deaf children all need a great deal of 
practice on question forms, like: Did you, 
know? Have you seen? Did you ever? How 
do you like? These may be worked into 
interesting news items such as the follow- 
ing: 

a. Did you know that Robert Wadlow 
is coming to town next week? He 
will sleep in a large room at the hotel. 
Would you like to see him? Did you 
know that he sells shoes for a large 
shoe company in St. Louis? 

b. Have you heard that Amelia Earhart’s 
husband has married again? Do you 
believe that Amelia Earhart is really 
dead? 

c. Which horse do you think will win 
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the Derby? Did you know that the 
winner of the Derby will get $50,000? 
Have you ever seen a horse race? 
Have you ever seen Man O’ War? 

d. Have you seen the picture Sergeant 
York? Did you knew that Sergeant 
York is still living? Did you know 
that he chose Clark Gable to play the 
part of Sergeant York in the picture? 

5. Spelling 

After you have taught the alphabet to 
your class, make constant use of it. Ifa 
child has difficulty in taking a word from 
your lips phonetically, spell it for him oral- 
ly. It is the natural way, and the way his 
family and other people, who know nothing 
about phonetics or the ins and outs of 
teaching deaf children, would get it across. 

Make use of oral spelling all the time in 

dealing with hard of hearing children, and 
those who have recently become deaf from 
meningitis. There is nothing more difficult 
than to teach phonetics to a child who has 
already learned the names of the letters of 
the alphabet. It just does not make sense 
to him. Of course, he has to be taught 
phonetics for speech correction and for 
the sake of his speech reading eventually, 
but go easy with him and spell to him when 
it is necessary to make him understand. 

All children love spelling matches, and 

these are excellent for speech reading. Don’t 
make them too hard at the beginning. Give 
classified groups of words to begin with, 
names of fruits, names of vegetables, fa- 
mous people, states, telling the children 
each time which group you are going to use. 

Here is a good spelling exercise to use: 

a. Douglas Corrigan flew from New 
York to Dublin, Ireland. Spell the 
last two words. 

b. King George and Queen Elizabeth 
visited the United States three years 
ago. Spell the Queen’s name. 

c. The largest warship in the world was 
launched a short time ago. Spell the 
name of the ship. 

6. Replies to Casual Remarks 

All deaf children need to be taught re- 

plies to casual remarks. Teach them to 
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make replies to such questions, as read 
from the lips: 

a. How do you like Mr. Brown’s new 

car? 
I like it very much. 
b. I think blue is a lovely color. 
I think so, too. 
c. Perhaps we won’t have any more cold 
weather. 
I hope not. 

When deaf children have reached this 
stage of development in speech reading, 
they are ready for a speech reading text 
book with formal presentation of move- 
ments, and much drill on homophenous 
words. 


Totally Deaf from Meningitis 
The child who suddenly loses all of his 


hearing through meningitis is the most se- 
riously handicapped of all. He is plunged 
from a hearing world into an abyss of 
soundlessness. He doesn’t understand what 
has happened to him. All his mental and 
physical equilibrium is upset, and it often 
takes him two or three years to adjust him- 
self. The auditory nerve is paralyzed, the 
connection from the brain to the ear is 
severed, and the eye, which is carrying the 
message through speech reading to the 
brain, has to travel a circuitous route, and 
the response is often very slow. 

I have given such a child a sentence and 
then have waited two or three minutes with- 
out repeating what I said, to see if he 
would at last give the sentence back to me 
—and often it came. 


Keep These Children Talking 


Sometimes it is hard to get these children 
to continue talking. Often they forget the 
language and speech they knew before their 
illness, just as persons who have been ill 
for a long time often have to learn to walk 
again. When a meningitis child does begin 
to remember, his progress is often rapid, 
but he needs understanding and patient 
handling until he reaches the come-back 


stage. 


A very bright little boy of seven came 
into school a few years ago. He had lost 


9 


his hearing from meningitis the year before, 
and was put into a beginning class with 
congenitally deaf children. The teacher 
was building up a speech realing vocab- 
ulary in the class, and was teaching this 
child just as she was the others. He spoke 
very little, and she had practically forgotten 
the cause of his deafness. One day in Feb- 
ruary, she was presenting the word “meat” 
in speech reading, and she put a picture of 
a piece of meat on the chart. The picture 
happened to be ham. The meningitis child 
looked at the picture and began talking to 

himself. He said: ; 

“Ham and eggs. Knife and fork. Cup 
and saucer. Gravy and potatoes.” 

The teacher was amazed, and woke up 
to the realization that she should have been 
doing something all the time to bring that 
child back to normality through association 
with experiences in his past. The child 
seemed to take on new life from that day, 
and as soon as he could read and write, was 
promoted and has kept up a splendid pace 
ever since. I believe he would have “come 
to” sooner if he had been understood by 
his teacher and had been given speech read- 
ing recalling his home experiences before 
he became deaf. 


Play Up Home Interests 


Because of all this speech and language, 
the meningitis child can and should be 
taught speech reading in the beginning in a 
very different manner from that used with 
the congenitally deaf child. Have pictures 
of home experiences, toys of all kinds, toy 
animals, circus pictures, anything and 
everything of interest to children. Begin 
by showing him such objects and pictures, 
and when he evidences interest in any of 
them, play up to that interest and build the 
first speech reading lessons around it. En- 
courage the child to tell you about his home 
experiences. If he is a country child, he 
will usually respond to pictures of farm ani- 
mals, although toy animals are much bet- 
ter. Tell him things to do with the animals, 
and he will be reading speech from the lips 
before he realizes that he is being taught. 


(To be continued ) 
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The Story of Nations 


A Demonstration for Advanced Deaf Students 


By Marvin B. CLATTERBUCK 


HE following demonstration was 
staged by the tenth grade students 
in the Oregon School for the Deaf, in 
connection with social studies. The pupils 
made their own costumes, and the narrator 
wrote his own script. 
CHARACTERS: 
HEBREW SHEPHERD 
EarLty MAn GRECIAN WOMAN 
EcypTiAN WoMAN ROMAN SOLDIER 
STAGE SETTING: 

The curtains are opened enough to allow 
space for the NARRATOR, one member of 
the cast, and a large map of the world. 
Above the map are hung six cards, each 
eight by twenty-four inches, inscribed in 
large letters, as follows. 

Man: 500,000 B.C.-424] B.C. 

Ecypt: 4241 B.C.-1150 B.C. 

PALESTINE: 1850 B.C.-100 A.D. 

GREECE: 2,000 B.C.-300 B.C. 

Rome: 750 B.C.-476 A.D. 

As each member of the cast appears, he 
removes the card designating the character 
he represents, and holds it in front of him, 
carrying it with him when he leaves the 
stage. 

NARRATOR: In studying the history of 
the world, we find that several ancient 
civilizations rose, flourished and declined. 
These civilizations developed only after 
Early Man had struggled for thousands of 
years to find a better way to live. 

Many evidences of this Early Man were 
found in Asia, Africa and Europe. (He 
indicates on the map the places mentioned.) 
From the evidence we have, we think that 
he looked and lived like a wild beast, as 
this masquerader is trying to show you. 

EaRLY MAN enters, turning around to 
show his costume. He wears a rough tunic 
of gunny sacking, tied at the waist with a 
rope. He is barefoot. In his hand, he car- 
ries a stone hatchet made by tying a flat 
stone in the fork of a Y-shaped stick. 


NARRATOR 


NARRATOR (continuing): This man 
learned from necessity, He learned to make 
fire, and to make pottery and weapons. He 
learned how to cook. His shelter was a 
crude hut of mud and twigs. He domes- 
ticated animals and fowls. 

EarLy MAN leaves the stage. 

NARRATOR: The most ancient civilization 
was that of Egypt. (Pointing out Egypt on 
the map.) The first written date in history 
is 4241 B.C., when the calendar was made. 
The Egyptians developed art, architecture, 
sculpture, mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine. They believed in life after death, 
and for that reason built massive stone 
buildings in honor of their gods. The 
ruins of the Temple of Karnak and the 
pyramids are types of ancient Egyptian 
masonry. Egyptian women had _ equal 
rights with men. Women owned land. Men 
promised their wives to be obedient to them 
after marriage. 

EcyptiANn WoMAN enters, makes a com- 
plete turn, and faces the audience. She 
wears a long yellow dress, with a colored 
cloak over the shoulders, and a wig made 
of black wool. Her finger nails are painted 
a bright red. Her skin is darkened. She 
wears several brightly colored bracelets and 
strands of beads, typical of the style in one 
period of Egyptian history. On her feet 
are sandals. 

NaRRATOR: This is how the Egyptian 


women looked. Egyptians left their history / 


inscribed in hieroglyphics obelisks. 
shrines, and tombs. 

Ecyptian WoMaAN leaves the stage. 

NaRRATOR: The Hebrews lived in Pales- 
tine. (Pointing to Palestine on the map.) 
They were herdsmen and shepherds, as you 
will see from this shepherd boy. Later, 
famine drove them to Egypt. 

SHEPHERD Boy enters. His costume is a 
long piece of bright colored calico, wrapped 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Advancing the Use of Visual Aids 


By Wiima I. NELSON 


eb WISELY chosen illustration is 

A essential to fasten the 

truth upon the ordinary mind, 

and no teacher can afford to neglect this 

part of his preparation,” says Howard 
Crosby. 

All teachers of the deaf recognize that 
the visual sense plays the leading role in 
any teaching situation. What a young 
deaf child fails to see during the first pres- 
entation is lost unless it is reshown to 
him. His sense of sight is the main door 
through which he can enter to climb the 
stairway to knowledge. 


The beginning deaf pupil learns his first. 


word, selected from his immediate environ- 
ment, through association with the object 
or action, whether it be a noun or a verb. 
These objects and actions are real expe- 
riences—the most concrete of visual aids. 
Before long, toy models and miniatures of 
objects known to have been seen by him 
in their natural form are used to stimulate 
further learning of words less common in 
his home and school environment. Here 
we have the two most concrete of visual 
aids employed to start the deaf child up the 
first steps of learning. He must be able 
to see what he learns, every step of the 
way, in order that his concepts may be 
accurate and his insights clear. The more 
accurately his concepts are developed on 
the lower steps, the more vividly his imagi- 
nation will grow to enable him to grasp 
the abstract knowledge he will have to 
encounter later on. 


Visual Aids in Social Studies 
When the deaf child reaches the third 


and fourth grades, he is introduced to the 
social studies. Here, I believe, teachers 
of the deaf often fail to offer sufficient 
concrete connecting links between the 
child’s past experience and the new learn- 
ing to be acquired. These connections 
are accomplished with the use of visual 
aids, but they must be provided at the 


opportune time or their value will be les- 
sened—even though the aid in question is 
that most attractive of all to the children, 
a school journey. The wider the breach 
between the old and the new knowledge, 
the more concrete the transition must be 
made. The teacher cannot expect to hurdle 
her whole class across a breach by giving 
a descriptive account, of the connection. 
This method opens more pitfalls to deaf 
pupils than to hearing pupils. One or 
more of the deaf children misses an im- 
portant key word from the teacher’s lips 
and substitutes another partially or com- 
pletely incorrect, and the rest of the narra- 
tive is proportionately misunderstood, to 
the point of being wholly misleading. 

The deaf child’s ability to grasp new 
learning wholly by lip reading is definite- 
ly limited, and varies with different chil- 
dren. Lip reading becomes fatiguing after 
a time, not only to the eyes but to the 
mind, but with the assistance of a visual 
aid a child’s interest is stimulated and his 
attention span lengthened. New words are 
translated into concrete mental images, 
thereby increasing his retention of them. 
Psychologists have found the visual mem- 
ory of deaf children to be greater than 
that of hearing children. 


Lantern Slides 


Handmade lantern slides prove an ef- 
fective, pleasurable method of testing com- 
prehension and increasing retention of new 
language with both younger and older chil- 
dren. Stimulated by a trip to the post- 
office, a third grade class of mine wrote a 
short story about a postman. Each child 
illustrated, by drawing on a glass slide, 
his interpretation of one or two sentences 
from the story. The whole class was eager 
to illustrate the story accurately down to 
the smallest detail. Some of the first 
sketches revealed misconceptions of new 
language. Criticisms were gratefully ac- 
cepted and corrections were made. 
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The showing and reshowing to other 
classes of the picture slides, along with the 
reading slides made by myself, further 
aided the retention of the new language. 
It was indeed gratifying to observe this 
new language being used spontaneously 
again and again in following compositions. 


Visual Aids Not Used Enough 


I have discovered in my observation of 
some schools for the deaf that only a limit- 
ed number of visual aids are actually in 
use compared to the number available, 
particularly from the intermediate grades 
on. Teachers of these grades usually re- 
sort to a few flat pictures, a fewer number 
of objects, models and specimens, and only 
occasionally is a school trip taken. I know 
of one school where trips were never taken 
outside the school grounds until a new 
teacher on the staff sold the idea to the 
superintendent. 

The graphic materials—the least con- 
crete of visual aids—are too frequently 
depended on to visualize subject matter in 
the higher intermediate grades. These ma- 
terials are maps, posters, graphs, and dia- 
grams which require patient and careful 
teaching to develop the child’s understand- 
ing of them. They are essential but should 
be generously supplemented by school 
trips, museum material, films, lantern 
slides and stereographs. 

More public schools every year are de- 
veloping their own school museums with 
sufficient material to tie up with their edu- 
cational program of learning by seeing 
and doing. Museums in larger cities make 
loans to schools through their traveling ex- 
hibits for classroom study, but the schools 
do not always take advantage of them. 


Motion Pictures 


A comparatively new medium to broaden 
the background and give concrete experi- 
ence in educational programs is the mo- 
tion picture. A good many of the leading 
public school systems in the United States 
have purchased educational films to fit in 
with their school curricula. 

It would be too expensive for most 
schools for the deaf to buy a suitable num- 
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ber of films for all eight grades; however, 
the school budget should have an allow- 
ance for the rentals of films. These may 
be procured from a number of sources, 
Equipment for showing the films can be 
gradually increased as the visual educa- 
tion program progresses. 

Despite the introduction of the talkies, 
the motion picture is still a favorite enter- 
tainment of the deaf child. One mother 
complained to me about her daughter’s 
remaining in the movie theater through 
meal times to see the complete program 
over and over again. Hunger would not 
stir this child from the vicarious expe- 
rience she was so thoroughly enjoying. 
Should not schools for the deaf capitalize 
on their pupils’ insatiable appetite for the 
movies by providing a fund of educational 
films and slides which correlate with units 
of learning? 


Photoplays in a History Class 


With a very slow class of fourth grade 
deaf children one year, I based American 
history lessons on the Chronicles of 
America photoplays rented from the Yale 
University Press Film Service. These si- 
lent films re-created fifteen events or se- 
quences of outstanding importance in 
American history, from Columbus to Appo- 
mattox. 

After classroom study and discussion of 
one historical event, or character such as 
“Columbus,” the film was shown to verify 
the material taught in the lesson and to 
clear up any misconceptions. 

The enthusiasm the children displayed 
before, during and after the showing of 
these films proved that such dramatiza- 
tions have emotional and intellectual ap- 
peal. The questions asked and the re- 
sponses received indicated more desirable 
attitudes and greater understanding of re- 
lationships than I had ever before experi- 
enced from a history class. 

The functions of instructional films, if 
carefully chosen, can be manifold. Since 
experiments have proved their values in 
teaching hearing children it seems reason- 
able to assume that these values will prove 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Should This Child Go to a School 
for the Deaf? 


A Letter to a Mother 


EAR MRS. STEPHENS: 

iD It is a year now since your neigh- 

bor, an acquaintance of mine who 
knew of my lip reading, called here to in- 
quire if I might teach lip reading to your 
five-year-old son, William. Since I was 
only a practicer of lip reading, not a teach- 
er, | gave her directions for your contact 
with the lip reading teachers of my league 
for the hard of hearing. 

I was very much interested in what that 
neighbor said of you, your lack of famil- 
iarity with the problems of deafness, and 
your apparent desire and intention of 
learning what to do for William. I thought 
then that your son was fortunate in having 
a sensible mother who, having done all 
she could to correct his condition with the 
aid of medical science, was intelligently 
setting out to help him prepare for a happy 
life despite a severe hearing loss. I again 
thougnt of his good fortune when you 
*phoned my mother to inquire about my 
education, discussing what you might do 
about William’s education. As I was all 
through school when I became deaf, we 
could not give you much guidance in that 
direction, but my mother gave you what 
she could. (She told me then that she was 
in perfect sympathy with you and your 
wish to keep William at home if you pos- 
sibly could, but from what you told her, it 
appeared that he really belonged in a 
school for the deaf.) It was then that I 
wrote to you, telling you about the Volta 
Bureau and everything else that I knew 
about what is done for the hard of hearing. 

In the fall, when I met you at one of 
our league meetings, I was delighted to 
learn that you had arranged for William 
to have lessons in speech reading as pro- 
vided by the public school system, to have 
private lessons in speech with a good 
teacher of public speaking, to attend a pri- 


vate day school where small classes made 
individual attention possible, and that he 
was trying out a hearing aid. But now you 
have again brought up the question of his 
education, wondering what to do another 
year, and I would like to write down for 
you why I think you should send William 
to a school for the deaf. I do not pretend 
to be an authority on this subject of edu- 
cating the deaf; I am merely reporting for 
your consideration some findings which I 
thought might help in your difficult de- 
cision. 


Living in a Dream World 


After the one time I met William I men- 
tioned to his lip reading teacher that he 
seemed to be living dreamily in a world of 
his own the greater part of the time. I 
said I thought he seemed bright enough, 
hut perfectly content in his own little 
world—so much so that it was difficult to 
get his attention. His teacher nodded agree- 
ment immediately and said she had a very 
difficult time in trying to get his attention 
when teaching him. She said she is not 
trained to teach a deaf child and that is 
what he needs, a trained teacher of the 
deaf. She said that, judging from what 
he did in her work with him, she was afraid 
he could not possibly be getting his daily 
schoolwork as well as he should. He really 
needed a specially trained person who 
would know how to handle him. I men- 
tioned again what a bright looking little 
fellow he is and she said, “Oh yes, he is 
smart enough! There is nothing wrong 
with his mind. But he has just played and 
lived by himself in his own almost-silent 
world until it is very difficult to reach his 
mind.” 

You have just written me: “I feel Wil- 
liam has made a lot of progress this year, 
talks more, understands more, and also is 
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talking pretty plain now with the exception 
of some of the consonants; it depends on 
the combination with the vowel whether he 
gets it or not. I wish I could get him 
started reading, but do not know just how 
to go about it myself.” That is just the 
point: at the schools for the deaf, the 
teachers know how to go about teaching 
him to read. It is their business to know. 
And William is old enough to be learning 
to read. 

If you have read some of the VOLTA 
Reviews I have given you, especially the 
department, “The Parents Talk It Over,” 
you have seen what wonders many, many 
mothers have done toward helping their 
children to get started in reading. And you 
could do a great deal yourself, using simi- 
lar methods; but a school for the deaf 
could help him so much more! 

One of your arguments for keeping Wil- 
liam at home may be that you have heard 
of some deaf or hard of hearing person 
who went through school with normally 
hearing classmates, succeeding thus in edu- 
cational and vocational endeavors. But 
there are very few deafened ones who are 
so fortunate as to have outstanding ability 
of their own, plus the good fortune of en- 
countering unusually understanding and 
patiently thoughtful instructors and class- 
mates. 


A Misfit in Public School 


In some of the members of the newly 
formed young people’s group at our league 
for the hard of hearing you will find exam- 
ples by which you can profit now and pre- 
vent William from arriving where those 
young people have arrived. I am thinking 
especially of two: 

A. has always been very hard of hear- 
ing, but her parents wanted her in public 
school, associating with children who have 
normal hearing. A. struggled through pub- 
lic school, not getting all the classwork, 
unhappy because her deafness made her 
appear “dumb,” finally being dubbed “tem- 
peramental.” (When I started locating the 
hard of hearing young people and went to 
the high school dean for names of hard of 
hearing students she had had, the dean told 


me of A., saying, “But she is a very tem- 
peramental girl, not at all the type you 
would want in your group.”) I found A, 
very responsive the first time | met her. 
She seemed relieved to find another deaf- 
ened young person who had some of the 
same difficulties she herself experienced. As 
time has passed she has proved to be one 
of our most agreeable members. 

But if she had attended a school for the 
deaf, associated with the other similarly 
handicapped pupils, she would probably 
not have become the morose, misunder- 
stood pupil she was in the local public 
schools. She would have received a thor- 
ough elementary training, instead of the 
incomplete knowledge she seems to have 
in various subjects taught in public school. 
Her letters and those of many other hard 
of hearing young people in our group are 
childish, displaying serious lack in com- 
mon English composition and _ spelling. 
Yes, it is true that many normally hearing 
people have the same lack, but this girl’s 
chances for avoiding it would have been 
better had she worked under instructors 
specially trained to teach those with hear- 
ing impairment, and she would have had 
guidance in preparation for work suitable 
to her handicap and her abilities, instead 
of now being at a complete loss for gainful 
occupation. And think of the anguish that 
must have been hers when she could not 
comprehend oral classwork; when teach- 
ers, who thoroughly believed she belonged 
in a school for the deaf, had insufficient 
patience with her! (A former high school 
teacher of hers told me of this.) Is it any 
wonder she was called hopelessly tempera- 
mental? 


A Vocational Misfit 


Then there is B. He is now 31 years old 
and has had no steady work for five years. 
He got along well enough in grammar 
school until illness brought hearing impair- 
ment. After that he just could not keep up 
with the rest of the class. He struggled 
along, getting into difficulties with other 
pupils and with his teachers, finally leav- 
ing school in the middle of his freshman 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 
THE HALL — 


What Shall We Teach Today? 
HIS morning we had an interesting 
visitor at our school. He is teaching 
a class of deaf children in a big city 
school. He told us that, while he had taken 
training of a sort years ago, it was only 
economy in the school system that had 


forced him into this special work. 
“T need to brush 


To lament a teacher-dominated situation 
for a young deaf child is as silly as to 
lament the mother-dominated situation for a 
young baby. 

Deaf children are language infants. They 
cannot walk alone. They need help and 
wise direction, and plenty of it, so that 
they can learn to help themselves. 


We teachers of the 


up,” he confessed. “I 
need all the courses of 
study and _ outlines 
you have. And if you 
don’t have them, tell 
me where I can get 
them, so I'll know 
just what to teach.” 


To lament a_teacher-dominated 
situation for a young deaf child is 
as silly as to lament the mother- 
dominated situation for a young aids. 
baby. Deaf children are language 
infants. They cannot walk alone. 
They need help and wise direction, 
and plenty of it, so that they can 
learn to help themselves. 


deaf and partly deaf 
are more than teach- 
ers. We are hearing 


It is our job to sub- 
stitute, as well as we 
can, other means than 
normal hearing for 


We all smiled, and 
he smiled, too. “Maybe you think I’m fun- 
ny, but I can’t see why you people can’t 
have more detailed and exact programs. 
I have all the public school outlines for 
normally hearing children. Of course I 
realize you can’t just lift them over for deaf 
children—” 

“No, you can’t,” we all agreed, politely. 

“You know,” the visitor went on, “you 
people do a great job, but you insist that 
you have to be different, with deaf children. 
Why must they be taught so differently? I 
can’t convince anybody here that your work 
with the young children is too much teach- 
er-directed, not enough pupil-initiated, and 


” 


The recess bell gave us a fine excuse to 
melt away, and we did, quickly, before we 
got into an argument with the school guest. 


our pupils, so that 
they may learn the things that children with 
normal hearing learn naturally. 

Self directed activities must be looked at 
cautiously, because these charges of ours 
have already lost precious time compared 
with their hearing brothers and sisters. That 
peculiar aid for which they come to our 
school, because they cannot get it in schools 
for hearing children, should always be first 
in our minds. This includes a great deal 
more than speech and lip reading. Pupil 
participation? Yes, of course. But the 
teacher should certainly keep the situation 
under her careful control, and should al- 
ways be on the alert to see that the special 
help is not wanting. We all agree about that. 

Of course we consult the children, and 
try to be considerate of their wishes. But 
our first concern is with their needs. 
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Free play? Yes. But let us recognize it 
for what it is. A small deaf girl can learn 
to skate, but she won’t say, “I skated with 
the girls,” unless we help her. In fact, she 
will probably say “I played skates,” unless 
we watch out for that. Our Boy Scouts can 
have a good time with the other boys, but 
they can’t win a First Aid contest unless 
they understand the printed directions. 

Surely, then, for a class of deaf children 
or partly deaf children, ahead of all courses 
of study in importance, come the day’s 
needs. 

Bob enters school with his arm all band- 
aged. He is a proud hero of last evening’s 
basket ball game, but he won’t be able to 
tell us exactly what happened unless we 
help him. Maybe one of the men teachers 
will have to help, too, if a technical point 
was involved. Never 
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to Frances that her S can always be im- 
proved. 

Meanwhile there is a fire drill, and a 
plant blows off the window sill. The engi- 
neer comes in to investigate the flickering 
of the lights. The principal brings in some 
new story books, and the school paper 
comes out! 

Is it correct to stop everything, while we 
all have a minute or two, to glance through 
the paper before it is put aside for the read- 
ing period? We think so, at our school. 
What do you do when your favorite maga- 
zine arrives in the morning mail? Do you 
fling it nobly aside and hasten out to finish 
the dishes? And there’s no chance that a 
paragraph about you, or written by you, is 
in the magazine that came to you. You are 
not turning the pages frantically to find 
your own name. 


mind. It’s worth it. 
Bob will be playing 
basket ball a good 
many seasons. 
Katherine, class 
plutocrat, has five dol- 
lars from home. She 
is to buy underwear 


We teachers of the deaf and part- 
ly deaf are more than teachers. We 
are hearing aids. 
substitute, as well as we can, other 
means than normal hearing for our 
pupils, so that they may learn the 
things that children with normal 
hearing learn naturally. 


So we all scan the 
school paper, and 
what someone doesn’t 
understand somebody 
else usually does. 

Then a big boy . 
comes in with a baby 
alligator he is taking 


It is our job to 


for two dollars and 

thirty-five cents. Her hair-cut will be forty- 
five cents. The rest of the money is to buy 
a treat for the class, and the boys are al- 
ready demanding hot dogs, while the girls 
are holding out for ice cream. Two beau- 
tiful problems in arithmetic and courtesy 
come to us ready made, besides the lan- 
guage. 

Bill, a day pupil, is going to meet his 
father in town to buy a new suit. Bill wants 
a dark blue suit with long trousers, but he 
won't be able to put this over to the sales- 
man, or tell him that the sleeves are too 
tight, unless he has some help in school, 
beforehand. 

Frances is in disgrace. She was in a 
fight on the way to school because some 
of the other girls twitted her about her S 
(or rather her lack of anS). If we miss this 
chance to emphasize “good sport” and the 
fact that a girl who indulges in street brawls 
isn’t a lady, the opportunity may not come 
again. We must not miss a gentle reminder 


eround school. 
His mother and father sent it to us from 
Florida, where they are very warm. 

Not a day goes by but furnishes plenty 
of incidents, as we all know. Too many of 
them, sometimes, to take advantage of. 
Trifling? Not to the children. The little 
things that make up their days are big 
things to them. 

Isn’t this the most important part of this 
day’s teaching? First, because this is the 
real life of the pupils. Then, some of the 
things will happen frequently, and once the 
language involved is learned, it will be re- 
membered (we hope)! Moreover, these in- 
cidents furnish a fine chance to check the 
pupils’ language prowess. When Bob says, 
“T is hurt my arm,” we don’t need written 
tests to tell us Bob needs more work on 
to be. 

And we mean work. The day’s happen- 
ings may be most important. But very close 
come the Growing Language needs. In the 
opinion of one of our oldest and best edu- 
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cators, the learning of verbs and nouns and 
prepositions and language principles should 
be a continuous flowing thing, given its 
proper place every day, and no work on 
any verb or phrase or principle should be 
dropped until the pupil is not only perfect, 
but confident, in its use. 

To have a small child tell a little story 
in which to be appears several times in the 
different inflections, and then to drop to be 
till later, only makes havoc. Once the verb 
is introduced, let the steady plugging begin. 
And let’s introduce only one form at a time. 

Why the prejudice, these days, against 
drills? Call them 
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tials most in need of being learned just 
now, what next? 

Approximate as nearly as possible the 
work that hearing children of the same 
mental age are doing in the best modern 
schools. Notice, we say as nearly as possi- 
ble! Here is where outlines and courses 
of study are valuable. We can check with 
them and know just where our pupils are, 
and where they ought to be, in arithmetic 
or social science or whatever the study may 
be. 

We'd like to say all this to the gentleman 
who was so disturbed about us this morn- 

ing. We'd like to tell 


work or games or seat 
work, or anything 
you like. No deaf 
boy is going to learn 
to say, “My mother 
asked me if I want- 
ed to go home this 
week end, but I told 
her I wanted to stay 
here and see the tour- 


Free play? Yes. But let us rec- 
ognize it for what it is. A small deaf 
girl can learn to skate, but she 
won’t say, “I skated with the girls,” 
unless we help her. In fact, she will 
probably say “I played skates,’ 
less we watch out for that. Our Boy 
Scouts can have a good time with 
the other boys, but they can’t win a 
First Aid contest unless they under- 
stand the printed directions. 


him that if we talk 
too much about lan- 
guage, and too little 
about other subjects 
it’s because the years 
have taught us that 
language — oral _lan- 
guage, written  lan- 
guage, understanding 
of language—is the 


un- 


nament,” if is 
helped only once in school at the time the 
incident occurs. 

Drill work can be as natural and interest- 
ing as any other pursuit. 

Calling it practice, and comparing it to 
football practice, has helped sometimes, 
when we've had classes of big, slow boys. 
But of course the main interest is improve- 
ment, and we have found that even the 
younger children take a pride in increasing 
their ability. Once they can understand the 
reason for all the “practice” they will work 
with a will. 

Of course it is more interesting to say, 
“Mary has two crackers.” “Bill has three.” 
“TI have four,” than to write a lot of ellip- 
tical sentences. It’s more effective, too. 

But Mary and Bill won’t learn has and 
have if they can just run to the cracker box 
and help themselves, in the midst of a cut- 
ting and coloring exercise. Of course the 
cutting and coloring will result in a pretty 
frieze for the school room wall—mee-ow! 

Well, after the happenings of today, after 
the steady plugging on the language essen- 


most important sub- 

ject any deaf child has, at any time in his 
school life. It’s our job to see that he gets 
all he can use. 

So what shall we teach today ? 

Some of it we have planned, as carefully 
as we could. Some of it hasn’t yet hap- 
pened. 


Pages From A Teacher’s Notebook 
Impression 


We often try to put our own ideas over 
on the children. It’s fortunate that we can’t 
always succeed. Children do retain their 
own impressions. 

Today there was an .Asiatic visitor, a 
highly educated, pleasant person, who has 
traveled all over the world, and told us 
about it. The children were thrilled, and 
after he departed I also expatiated on him. 
The children asked questions about his ex- 
ploits. 

Later in the morning the children wrote 
letters home. Mary’s letter mentioned the 
visitor: Mr. P——came to see us. We like 
him. He is dark brown. 
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Politeness 


I have labored to have the pupils say 
“Pardon me.” (“Excuse me” is too difficult, 
even if Emily Post does like it better.) Day 


after day, the chil- 
dren have remind- 
ed one another, till 
now they nearly al- 
ways remember. 

This morning I 
heard Bobby say. 
“Pardon me,” as 
he nudged Katy, 
who paid no atten- 
tion. He nudged 
her again, and 
yelled, “Pardon 
me,” again—and 
again. 

Reluctantly, but 
obediently, Katy 
stood up, and 
Bobby crawled 
through her seat 
and went to the 
blackboard the 
short way, instead 
of going the long 
way around. When 
I remonstrated, 
Bobby looked re- 
proachful and de- 
fiant. “But I said 
‘Pardon me’!” he 
insisted. 
Dissatisfaction 

Gratitude seems 
to be the last thing 
some children 
learn. Last Satur- 
day there was a 
school celebration, 
and an extra good 
dinner — tomato 
juice, chicken, 
mashed _ potatoes, 
corn, cranberries, 


and ice cream and cake for dessert. 
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“Not happy with such a good dinner? 


MR. FERRIS 


Young Mr. Ferris, who was starting out to 
teach, 

Decided to improve his work and specialize 
in Speech. 

So off he went in summer to a University, 

Where every little speech sound was in 
movies one could see, 

And every sound was analyzed as neat as it 
could be, 

And Ferris tried to teach it like the Uni- 
versity. 


In fall our hero took a course with experts 
nearer by. 

“It’s Words, not sounds, make speech,” they 
said. “Don’t break speech up! Don’t try!” 

So Mr. Ferris changed his ways, and he 
taught words, and then 

The summer came, and summer school, and 
Ferris changed again. 

Next fall his pupils bellowed. They really 
had no choice, 

For all that Ferris worked upon was voice, 
and Voice, and VOICE. 


And then a specialist arrived, a bright and 
kindly soul, 

Who went round school advising that the 
point was Breath Control. 

So voice was all forgotten, and all began to 
blow, 

And all breathed in, and all breathed out, 
and all breathed fast or slow. 

The pupils breathed till breathless, and 
Ferris, he breathed with ’em, 

Till that new principal arrived, with em- 
phasis on Rhythm. 


°Twas time to be a-marching, and dancing 
to a drum, 

And clapping hands, and tapping, with song 
or croak or hum. 

The brave kids! They could take it! But 
Ferris? Let it pass! 

For Ferris isn’t teaching speech. He has the 
Woodwork Class. 


Why not?” I demanded. 
“No the kelery,” she replied. “Last year 
kelery. This year no the kelery. I was 


not happy.” 


“Problem Child” 
The Problem 


Dear Miss K——-: 


You will no 
doubt be surprised 
to get this letter 
from a total stran- 
ger, but I have read 
so much of your 
advice in your let- 
ters to your sister, 
Inez T—, concern- 
ing her little deaf 
boy, that I feel I 
know you well. 
Maybe Inez has 
told you of my 
worries, too. I 
have a little deaf 
girl of ten, and got 
acquainted with 
vour sister at the 
Parents’ Meetings. 
Inez suggested that 
I write you. 


At any rate, as 
you are a teacher, 
I am begging for 
your advice as to 
what to do about 
the awful lies—call 
them stories if you 
would rather, but I 
have a new Eng- 
land conscience !— 
that my little Pat 
tells us. 

Pat has enough 
hearing to be en- 
rolled in a hearing 
aid class, and her 


When Margy was telling me about it 
this morning she described the dinner in 
detail and ended, “I was not happy.” 


teacher in school says she is a docile and 
pleasing little girl. We find her obedient 
at home, but we can’t believe a word she 
tells us. 
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The other day she came home from 
school and said she was to have the star 
part in the Christmas play. Of course we 
were delighted, but when I asked the teach- 
er what costume I should get for her I 
found out that Pat wasn’t even in the play. 

Last Sunday she told me she must have 
twenty cents, instead of her usual ten cents, 
for Sunday School, and I thought there 
must be a special collection. I found out 
later that Pat and the neighbor’s child who 
takes her, had treated themselves to ice 
cream cones on the way home from Sunday. 
School. 

Yesterday, when a visit to the dentist was 
due, Pat said she was sick, went upstairs, 
and gave us a fine imitation of a nauseated 
child. But as soon as I had telephoned the 
dentist and called off the appointment she 
made a miraculous recovery and insisted 
on going out to play with the other chil- 
dren. 

What am I to do with her? Spank her? 
I have, but it hasn’t seemed to help. Have 
you any suggestions? I’d appreciate them. 
Yours sincerely, 
EmiLy S—. 
The Answer 
My Dear Mrs. S——: 

Yes, indeed, Inez has spoken to me about 
you, and it seems to me a very good thing 
that you two young mothers have become 
friends. There is so much help you can 
give each other. 

As to those “awful lies,” I wouldn’t 
worry about them if I were you. A deaf or 
partially deaf child is usually younger, men- 
tally, than a hearing child the same age, and 
your little Pat is certainly too young to be 
considered a liar. Small children are often 
confused as to what is truth and what is 
fiction. Many a time I’ve had trouble con- 
vincing my little pupils that the cow didn’t 
jump over the moon. And one of my young- 
sters who saw Snow White was scared to 
death of witches for days afterwards. 

The thing to do, of course, is not to 
spend time worrying over the “lies,” but 
to ponder the motives your Pat has for tell- 
ing them. It is the reason for the lie that 
we must be concerned about—not the lie. 
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Fear, of course, was what prompted the 
nausea. It may be that Pat was so scared, 
especially if the dentist hurt her the time 
before, that she really did get the nerves of 
her stomach upset. However, if you insist 
on her going through with the trip the next 
time, and she realizes that visits to dentists 
are inevitable, her tummy will stand it, or 
learn to stand it. She must not get ac- 
customed to dodging unpleasant responsi- 
bilities by pseudo invalidism, as many 
grown ups do. I have an acquaintance who 
always gets sick when her husband wants 
her to go with him to visit his people. 

The lie about the Sunday School coliec- 
tion was more serious, because it was de- 
ception for gain. That is, if the neighbor’s 
child didn’t put Pat up to it, which I think 
is highly probable. Taking ten cents from 
Pat’s weekly allowance, and letting her 
know why, should prevent recurrence. Or 
forbidding all ice cream for a week or two. 
If Pat learns that there is a definite, sure 
penalty for craftiness, deceiving for profit 
will cease to be profitable. Your displeas- 
ure will count, too. But don’t ever let her 
get away with it. She’s building life habits 
now. Help her build good ones. 

The third lie was obviously Pat’s desire 
to be a big hero in your eyes, and she might 
have had a faint hope that you, who are 
her best friend, would get her into the 
Christmas play somehow if you talked to 
the teacher about costumes. Whenever Pat 
comes home and tells you a story of which 
she is the hero, and which you suspect is 
untrue, just make her sit down on a chair 
and think until she can tell you the ¢ruth. 
Accept no deviations, no touching up. Tell 
her you want the truth, not a movie story. 

Don’t be cross about it, just firm. Keep 
on patiently explaining the difference be- 
tween movies and stories, which we read 
or see for fun, and the way things really 
happen—the truth. 

Don’t make the mistake of admiring Pat 
when she tells absurd, dressed up accounts 
of her doings. Don’t let the family laugh 
at her. Refuse to listen until she tells you 
the truth. But keep the idea of being 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Excerpts from Two of the Volta Bureau’s “Roundabouts” 


Jonathan Enjoys Sunday School 


Jonathan, aged four, is being taught lip 
reading at home 


E have been taking Jonathan to 
W sinc School for the past year. 

However, he became quite bored 
with the procedure in the nursery depart- 
ment, and several Sundays ago promoted 
himself to the beginners’ department where 
his five and six year old brothers are. He 
does everything the older children do and 
enjoys it thoroughly. I think going to Sun- 
day School has helped him to be more in- 
dependent. We try to give him as many 
new experiences as possible. Several days 
ago we took him to a carnival. The merry- 
go-round with animals was too strange, but 
he loved the smaller one with little cars and 
fire engines that go around and around and 
not up and down. He loves cars, and he 
had a look of pure delight as he rode in 
these. 

Speaking of books, recently, we found a 
book at the library which delighted my 
youngsters more than any they have had in 
a long time. They love it! It is pure non- 
sense, but the drawings are cute and very 
entertaining. It is “Horton Hatches an 
Egg,” by Dr. Seuss. I read all the time to 
my boys, and this is the cleverest book I 
have found in ages. 


Mrs. D. O., Virginia. 


On “Going Away to School” 

Mary Louise, eleven years old, has spent 
four years in private schools for the deaf. 
She is now attending a private school for 
the hearing, with special work in speech 
and lip reading outside. 

Many of the mothers ask if they should 
take their little ones out of the home and 
send them away to boarding schools. I re- 
member how the same thoughts used to 
come to me, and it seemed that we just 
couldn’t bear to give up our girl, and that 


outsiders could never give her the care 
that we did. However, now that we see what 
four years of a good school have done for 
her in manners, refinement, and in other 
ways, we feel more than repaid. In some 
ways Mary Louise has better general knowl- 
edge than hearing girls of her own age. She 
reads the lips extremely well, and I have 
no trouble getting anything across to her 
that I care to. 

I keep uppermost in my mind the de- 
termination not to let her feel her handi- 
cap. I encourage her in hobbies and sports. 
She likes to knit and crochet. She can excel 
most hearing girls her age in swimming and 
diving. She has her own bicycle and skates 
and goes for long rides with hearing chil- 
dren. We take her on many motor trips, 
always telling her beforehand where we are 
going, and how long we are to be gone. We 
have a map and she follows the trip from 
town to town on the map. We let her 
watch the mileage as we go along, and she 
can always tell us the distances from one 
town to another. I try to keep her well 
dressed and always looking as nice as pos- 
sible, as I think this will help her to hold 
her own with hearing children. 


Mrs. N. H., California. 


Building a Hearing Vocabulary 
Suggestions from a Teacher 

The suggestions offered below refer to a 
five year old girl who has partial hearing. 
Her name, too, is Mary Lou, but she is not 
the same as the Mary Louise above, who is 
eleven, and who is also mentioned here. 

Mrs. S., hard of hearing children like 
your Mary Lou often have a poor memory 
for what they hear. Repetition is the only 
solution. I would certainly use a hearing 
tube of some description. Make Mary Lou 
watch and listen simultaneously. Build up 
a hearing vocabulary in this way; then tell 
her what you are about to say and have 
her listen without watching. In time, she 
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will be able to distinguish through her hear- 
ing alone the words, phrases and sentences 
that are familiar to her from watching and 
listening. I have just such a little girl in 
my class. She came to school at six with 
only a jargon of her own, unintelligible to 
others. Her memory was very poor. We 
got her family to cooperate, and between 
us we have built up a considerable vocabu- 
lary through the ear. She is now ten and 
can remember several sentences repeated 
in her ear one after the other. Her hearing 
memory is still far from good, but her gen- 
eral memory has improved greatly, and she 
can memorize little songs, prayers and 
rhymes, and can now be trusted to get off 
street cars at the proper places. She plays 
with hearing children entirely. 

Mrs. H., let us hope other children will 
admire the attractive clothes. One never can 
tell. Children are odd in that respect.’ We 
had a lovely little girl in school, who was 
always attractively dressed and groomed. 
She wore a different dress every day, and 
never wore a wash blouse or collar more 
than one day without tubbing. She wa al- 
ways pressed to the last pleat, and her 
clothes were of the best quality. She was a 
joy to behold, but was she popular? Was 
she admired? No, indeed. The other chil- 
dren were evidently jealous. They made 
fun of her, refused to play with her. She 
was most unhappy until somehow she 
learned the cause. She went home in tears 
and begged her mother to let her wear an 
old dress to school. Her wise mother saw 
the point. Our immaculate child came un- 
pressed. She even wore the same dress a 
whole week. Result, popularity and conse- 
quent happiness ensued. 


Miss N. Mac D., Canada, a teacher. 
Hard of Hearing, and in Public School 


Mary Lou, five, has just started to a con- 
solidated township school. She has con- 
siderable hearing. 

Mary Lou goes to a consolidated town- 
ship school, a public school which has taken 
the place of the several one-room schools 
throughout the township. I wasn’t very fond 
of the idea at first, but now I see many ad- 
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vantages. Mary Lou is at school all day, 
and has many hearing playmates, Many 
of her habits have improved. She was al. 
ways a fussy eater; but now she eats foods 
she wouldn’t touch before, because, “Nancy 
has graham bread,” or bananas, or “Fred. 
die has peanut butter sandwiches.” 

Her teacher is a gem, and though I be. 
lieve this is her first experience with a hard 
of hearing child, she has accomplished a 
great deal. She told me Mary Lou is ahead 
of some of the others in reading and arith- 
metic. Mary Lou had all A’s and B’s on 
her report card. Mary Lou had her first 
swimming lessons this summer, from the 
life guard at the local pool. The first day 
I went into the pool with her and told her 
what the instructor had told the other chil. 
dren. The next day I left her with the class 
and went away; and when I returned | 
found she had earned a turtle insignia as a 
reward for learning to float by herself. 

Miss MacD., I believe I know what you 
mean by “building a hearing vocabulary.” 
You know the game “I packed my bag to go 
to New York, and I took a coat, a hat, a 
toothbrush,” etc. Each player repeats all 
the articles mentioned and adds one. | 
tried this game, repeating the words close 
to Mary Lou’s ear, and she repeated ten 
articles the first time we played it. 

I wonder if you all have the Picture Dic- 
tionary for your children? Several of my 
friends have them, and I bought one last 
summer for Mary Lou. I wish I had had 
mine sooner. 

Mrs. C. S., Pennsylvania. 


A Little Boy and His Hearing Aid 


Robert, nine years old, has spent two 
years in a day class for the deaf, and two 
as a day pupil in a residential school. He 
has some hearing. 

It is now almost eight months ago that 
I wrote you last; and much has happened 
in that time. The best concerns Robert. 


You will recall that I was discouraged about 
the attitude of almost everyone at school 
in regard to Robert’s audiometer test. “Ab- 
solutely deaf,” they said, in spite of the fact 
that I knew in my own mind that he could 
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hear sound. Well, about the first of April, 
Dr. G. Oscar Russell arrived from Ohio 
State University to become Superintendent 
of the Utah School. His reaction to Robert, 
after conducting a few tonal tests, was that 
Robert has around 50% hearing ability, 
and he advised a hearing aid. The threshold 
seemed to be around a thousand, and the 
loss was apparently due to disease. The 
teachers doubted this deduction, and felt 
that I was being misled to greater grief. 
However, after interviewing various hear- 
ing aid agents, we decided on the Western 
Electric vacuum tube aid as being most 
suitable for Robert. 

It was delivered the last of June, and 
from that day to this Robert has never had 
it off except to sleep and to swim. He is so 
delighted with it! He takes full care of it, 
puts it on each morning just as he does his 
clothes, takes it off at night, turns off the 
volume and puts the instrument away. He 
is not as attentive to sound now as he was 
at first, but he is certainly aware of the 
fact when he doesn’t hear, for instance 
when the battery is low or the wires become 
disconnected. He regulates his own volume. 
Frequently, when dressing, we hear him 
saying, “Hello, hello” into his microphone, 
to test it. If the sound seems “small,” as he 
calls it, he gets out his testing wire and bulb 
and tests his small battery; then if it is 
low. he throws it into the waste basket, gets 
another from the supply closet, tests that, 
and puts it into his battery case. Sometimes 
he still isn’t satisfied with the amount of 
sound and suspects his large battery, so gets 
out his battery test meter to test that one. 
If it happens to be down to 30 volts he 
says it is too “small,” and he needs a new 
“big battery.” It should run about 40 volts 
for good perception. The large battery lasts 
a month; the small one two days. One day 
a wire became disconnected and all of 
Robert’s efforts with the batteries failed to 
bring him sound. Finally, he gave up and 
with a lost gesture he announced “All 
done,” in a discouraged sort of voice, as 
if his instrument were finished. However, 
when we found the difficulty and made the 
connection his eyes shone and he cried out, 
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“Robert hears.” That is a favorite expres- 
sion of his. He frequently points to his ear 
and tells people, “Robert hears.” He is 
very proud of both his instrument and the 
results he gets. 

Perhaps you would like to know Robert’s 
first reactions to the aid: they were exciting. 
After setting it up and putting it on Robert, 
the agent said to me, “You talk to him.” 
I ventured, “Hello, Robert,” and immedi- 
ately he laughed, pointed to his ear and 
nodded vehemently. Suddenly he turned to 
Daddy, smiled and exclaimed, “I love you,” 
as if he were ever so grateful for the chance 
to hear. Then Daddy sneaked from the 
room to go out and ring the front door 
bell. Robert looked around wildly, leaped 
from the sofa and ran to the hall, looking 
about frantically until he followed the 
sound to the kitchen, there he pointed up 
to the bell box and said, “Bell,” with an 
expression of great happiness. Next, Daddy 
went to the garage adjoining the house and 
tooted the car horn. Robert hadn’t seen 
him go, but after he had looked about ex- 
citedly for a minute or so he dashed across 
the back hall and down a few stairs to the 
garage screen door. Then he heard and 
saw, and clapping his hand to his face in a 
gesture of surprise and delight, he laughed 
heartily. The agent said later that he had 
a big lump in his throat and my arms were 
so covered with goose flesh that although 
it was a hot day someone asked, “Are you 
cold?” Later in the summer, Robert rec- 
ognized all sorts of traffic noises in town, 
but the one that pleased him most was the 
whistle when the intersection lights change 
—he hadn’t known a noise was connected 
with the lights! 

I haven’t done a great deal on auricular 
training except to call his attention to all 
kinds of gross sounds this summer. Dr. 
Russell said that if Robert learned to wear 
the aid he would be satisfied; but of ccurse, 
I haven’t had to think of that. I noticed 
that Robert became irritated with drill so 
I gave it up for the time until he might 
become more adjusted to the nervous strain 
of listening. “Robert” is the word he knows 
best. He always, always turns and looks at 
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me or says, “what?” when I say “Robert.” 
And what a help that is! I worked with 
“car, key, comb” until I was sure he knew 
them. Today his teacher phoned and said 
she had taken up those words in the class 
auricular work and Robert was perfect on 
them, so she allowed him to score for her 
record concerning the rest of the class. 

We all feel that Robert’s speech is being 
helped wonderfully by the aid. The other 
day “sled” came up in conversation. Robert 
had no “s” on it and the “1” was queer, so I 
leaned close to him so he could both see 
and hear well and I was amazed at the 
rapidity with which he acquired (for the 
moment at least!) the correction. Uncon- 
sciously, he must be picking up many 
words, for he talks all the time, and more 
frequently the words get put together cor- 
rectly at the first try. For instance, when I 
entered his room the other day after taking 
a pie out of the oven he wrinkled up his 
nose and remarked, conversationally, “I 
smell the pie.” Yesterday, we were talking 
about a picture of a dead hawk and he ex- 
claimed, “Bang! dead bird,” but right after 
that he got his words mixed again and 
asked, “May I a gun have?” 

By the way, that hawk picture was in 
the “funnies” and I want to say right now 
that Robert lives with the “funnies” in his 
hands during much of his reading time, 
and gets a world of information out of 
them. I recall all that discussion in the 
Votta REVIEW concerning funny papers. 
I try to limit them to the “Donald Duck” 
type which he enjoys most, but I feel that 
they are a natural stepping stone to better 
reading material and I am glad to encour- 
age his interest in the printed page wher- 
ever he finds it. 

Robert seems to have a great deal of 
sense about how he hears. One day he was 
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in his room over the garage when Daddy 
rolled down the garage door to close it 
Robert looked around suddenly at the noise, 
and said, “Daddy closed the garage door.” 
He was greatly interested, and when Daddy 
came up Robert told him in pantomime that 
the noise of the rolling door had come up 
the outside wall of the house, through the 
windows to his audiphone, then along the 
cord to his ear-piece. Music he explains the 
same way, telling us it comes through the 
air in waves (though we have never ex- 
plained anything to him about waves of 
sound), and strikes all around his head. 
He has taken a keen interest in both the 
radio and victrola lately; in fact he trotted 
off to school this morning with our portable 
victrola and three records. 

The hearing aid “squeals” at the ear 
piece from time to time, when Robert 
changes position suddenly or gets it out of 
line. We are going to have a new ear piece 
molded to fit his ear. So far we have not 
noticed any ill effects in his continued use 
of the aid; but he is more “keyed up” this 
year and more strenuous, so I am going to 
require him to take more rest periods at 
home; and his teacher will have him shut 
off his aid during study periods at school. 
There must be a tremendous nervous strain 
in adjusting to this noisy world! 

I forgot to mention that my chief activity 
last summer was taking Robert to the 
Weber College pool for three mornings a 
week. He had a swimming lesson of about 
half an hour each time, and then played 
with the other children for an hour or so. 
He learned to swim very easily, and has 
no fear of even the deep end now. His award 
was the Beginners’ Certificate and button. 
Mine, was the great satisfaction that I had 
started him swimming early. 


Mrs. D. M. P., Utah. 


That the boys and girls of earlier days knew more or could spell better or figure 
faster than those of today, there is no proof. I have seen a copy of an eighth grade ex- 
amination given fifty or more years ago in Boston which an eighth grade of today “ate 
up,”’ making better scores than did their grandparents. 

Kansas Teacher and Western School Journal, quoted in Edpress News Letter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) ADVERTISEMEM) 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 


The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Heten N. WEtss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 


Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 


356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
Paterson 


Miss Suirtey M. Wooir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 


Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss HuNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 


87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 


Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 


Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pauttne 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret Dunn 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 

Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


‘Rhode Island 


Newport 


Mrs. J. Mureay 
10 Malbone Road 
Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 


Miss Marte L, Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin . 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise Hitryes 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. Stewan: 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


San Marcos 

Miss Letra 

Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 


Miss Janie KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. L. Cuurce 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


The Red Cross and the Hard of Hearing 


HE charter issued to the American 

Red Cross by Congress in 1905 spe- 

cifically states that it is to “furnish 
volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies in time of war” and “act in matters 
of voluntary relief and in accord with the 
military and naval authorities as a medium 
of communication between the people of 
the United States of America and their 
Army and Navy.” 

Under these broad authorizations, the 
Red Cross has developed a well-integrated 
system by which assistance of many kinds 
is furnished to men in the armed services, 
to veterans, and members of their families. 
A sailor is ordered on a cruise and leaves 
behind him a sick wife or child. If he is 
human, he is going to be concerned about 
the welfare of his family, and the Red 
Cross field director at the base keeps the 
man informed of the progress being made. 

Upon another occasion a soldier may ap- 
ply for leave, displaying a telegram urging 
him to hasten home because of illness. 
Sometimes, it has been found that there 
is no such urgency as the telegram would 
seem to indicate, so, if any doubt exists, 
the company commander calls in the Red 
Cross representative stationed at the post. 
He in turn communicates with the Red 
Cross Chapter in the town or county where 
the old folks live. A personal inquiry by 
a Chapter official quickly establishes the 
need of the furlough, this is communicated 
by wire to the Red Cross representative 
at the post and the boy starts home, often 
with a ticket purchased with funds lent to 
him for the purpose by the Red Cross. 

But the Red Cross assistance goes much 
further than the furnishing of reports or 
the loan of money for a ticket, important 
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as these may be under certain circum- 
stances. At Army, Navy and Veterans hos- 
pitals throughout the country, are stationed 
trained Red Cross representatives whose 
duty it is to do everything they can, in co- 
operation with the medical authorities in 
charge, to hasten recovery of the sick and 
disabled. 

This work embraces not only friendly 
visiting, writing letters to the folks back 
home, distributing cigarettes, comfort kits, 
and other articles, but covers the entire 
field of medical social service, even to as- 
sisting in the training of a man discharged 
because of physical disability, so that he 
may take his proper place as a breadwin- 
ner in his community. 

Take the recent case of a 20-year-old pri- 
vate of the Chemical Warfare Service who 
was admitted to Walter Reed Hospital last 
August 31. While on maneuvers with his 
unit, he had become totally deaf as a result 
of heavy explosions on the firing range. 

The very day of the soldier’s entrance 
in the hospital, the Red Cross field direc- 
tor on duty there received a report of the 
case with a brief medical history. Within 
a few days a call at the ward succeeded in 
establishing a friendly understanding with 
the new patient to see in what manner the 
Red Cross might be of help. 

During the next three months in which 
medical authorities at the hospital sought 
vainly to restore his hearing, the Red Cross 
was occupied with steps looking to the 
maintenance of the young man’s morale. 
By unceasing interest and encouragement 
he was prevented from taking his handicap 
too seriously. Long before the medical au- 
thorities concluded that it would be im- 
possible to restore his hearing, the Red 
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Cross worker had interested him in lip read- 
ing and had stimulated his thought on what 
he might do, should it be determined to 
discharge him for physical disability. 

During the three months the patient was 
able to learn much, and when the time came 
for his discharge he had in large measure 
fought the inner battle and readjusted him- 
self to his new circumstances. As a result, 
he returned home not to face the world with 
a serious handicap but rather to look for- 
ward with undaunted hope to the future 
and take his rightful place in society. The 
day before his discharge, the Red Cross 
representative assisted in filling out and 
filing a pension application which was 
granted early during the present year. 

Several days after the young man’s ar- 
rival at his home in Philadelphia, a repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross Chapter in that 
city called on him. Prospects for vocational 
training were reviewed, he was given com- 
plete information concerning agencies in- 
terested in helping persons afflicted with 
deafness to meet their problems, and it was 
ascertained that he planned to continue his 
study of lip reading. As he had made ar- 
rangements with an uncle skilled in this 
subject, there was no need for the Red 
Cross to plan for such instruction. 

Early in February, plans had been prac- 
tically completed for rehabilitation train- 
ing as a printer, the young man having had 
previous experience at this trade. These 
arrangements were made by the Red Cross 
in cooperation with the Craftworkers Guild 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Re- 
habilitation. And thus a young man who 
had come to a turning point in his life, 
from which he might go upward or down- 
ward, was assisted to take the highroad of 
life that lay stretched out before him. 

What authorities think of medical social 
work of this kind is perhaps best illustrated 
by the following statement of Captain Lu- 
cius W. Johnson, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Navy: 

“The evil effect of worry on the outcome 
of sickness is well known and it is an in- 
fluence from which our naval hospitals are 
not exempt. The service man’s food, cloth- 
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ing, housing, and hospitalization are well 
looked after by the government, but often 
there are serious domestic difficulties which 
prey on his mind and prolong his con. 
valescence. It is of very great value to be 
able to say to such a patient: ‘Don’t worry 
any more. The Red Cross will take care 
of that.’ 

“A sick man has few mental diversions 
and, if he has domestic problems, he is 
liable to devote the whole 24 hours to cease. 
less anxiety about them. It lifts a great 
load from his mind if he knows that the sick 
wife at home will be cared for; that the 
babies will be fed; or that the family will 
not lose the roof that shelters them while he 
lies helpless in bed. That is a powerful aid 
in his recovery. 

“When a man is discharged from the 
service, whether handicapped or not, he 
often requires assistance in securing gov- 
ernment benefits to which he is entitled, 
and in planning his future. The Red Cross 
social worker aids him in preparing his 
application for pension, helps him to secure 
vocational training, looks into his family 
problems and, by putting him in touch with 
the Chapter in the locality where he is to 
go, helps to fit him into his new niche with 
the minimum of friction. 

“Years of experience have led to the con- 
clusion that certain social difficulties of 
service men are best studied and treated by 
non-military personnel. This work is being 
done at present in a most praiseworthy 
manner by Red Cross personnel who, be- 
cause of the nature of their organization, 
have an understanding of military condi- 
tions and requirements, combined with 
proper training.” 

Aside from its activities in government 
hospitals, the Red Cross has long been in- 
terested in public health. In its efforts to 
educate the people to better health habits 
and more adequate home care of the sick 
the organization has, for more than a quar- 
ter century, been teaching a course in home 
nursing. Last year more than 61,000 per- 
sons successfully completed courses in this 
subject, while since 1914 the number that 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“Unfit for Army Duty” 


By Loutse M. Neuscuutz 


bb EXT!” called out an orderly; and 
N Johnny Rigney, White Sox pitch- 
er of Chicago, stepped forward 
to be examined for the army draft. In the 
course of the routine examination, an army 
doctor, otoscope attached to his forehead, 
looked into Johnny’s ears. He looked a 
second time and then wrote on the examina- 
tion blank: 

“Perforation of the right ear drum,” and 
below this, “Unfit for army duty.” And 
since a perforated ear drum cannot be 
plugged like a defective tooth, the young 
man was rejected for military service—he 
who had just defeated the Senators of 
Washington in the thirteenth inning. 


Ear Defects Seventh Among Causes 


According to the Surgeon General’s of- 
fice, defects in hearing, perforated ear 
drums and middle-ear conditions are the 
cause of most army rejections grouped un- 
der ear defects. Nose and throat affections 
are far in the minority. Ear defects range 
numerically seventh as cause of rejections 
for the army draft. The rate is said to be 
highest in New York State and the far West, 
and lowest in the South. 

Why the East and the West of the United 
States should be a more prolific source of 
ear, nose and throat conditions than the 
South or the North, needs yet to be clari- 
fied. The evidence might be one of those 
unpredictable things which the sudden turn 
in the affairs of a nation brings to the sur- 
face, like a river bed stirred at an unex- 
pected moment. There is no telling what 
may come up. 

During the first World War, the preva- 
lence of ear defects among groups between 
21 and 30 years of age was estimated at 
7.69 per thousand, a ratio much lower than 
that of the present draft. The rejections 
now are 15 per thousand men for the same 
cause, about twice that of 1917-18. The 


explanation may partly lie in the fact that 
more thorough diagnostic techniques of ex- 
amining the men are used, and partly that, 
there being no immediate need of sending 
an army overseas, some leniency can be 
shown, although in numerous cases the de- 
fect which excludes the recruit is remedi- 
able. A sudden emergency, however, may 
change this quickly. 


Examiners Use Whisper Test 


Very rough hearing tests are given the 
draftees, reports Miss Betty C. Wright, in 
Hearing News for May, 1941. The examin- 
ers stand twenty feet away from the men 
being tested and use the watch or whisper 
test. If the draftee can hear the watch or 
whisper at this distance, his hearing is 
classified as normal. But if he cannot hear 
beyond fifteen feet from the examiner, his 
hearing is rated at 15-20 or 75 per cent 
normal. 

This rough hearing test singles out the 
men whose hearing is below the required 
acuity. They are then referred to more 
skilled examiners who use specially de- 
signed instruments. As yet it has not been 
established on what loss of decibels the 
men are rejected for military service. Deci- 
bels apparently do not yet figure in army 
terminology. 

I inquired of a hard of hearing friend 
who had gone through the army examina- 
tion during the first World War, what pro- 
ceedings had been used in his case. He 
showed me his old registration cards, and 
it seemed a revelation to read now the 
names of the members of local Board 135 
in New York City, which met at Columbia 
University. Among them there stand out 
the names of the late Professor Charles 
Sears Baldwin, known to many of us as 
author of “College Composition,” of Pro- 
fessor James C. Egbert, in charge of Uni 
versity Extension classes; and so forth. 
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Cases of Simulated Deafness 


In those turbulent times there must have 
been quite a number of cases of simulated 
deafness to escape the draft, for my friend 
was quite roughly nandled when he stated 
that he was nearly deaf in his left ear. After 
the watch and whisper test, he was referred 
to an otologist who tried his best to “trick” 
him, under the impression that he was “fak- 
ing” deafness, as so many others did. 

“He made me face a wall and stood be- 
hind me,” related my friend, “using a 
watch and some ‘noise-makers’,” (probably 
tuning forks). “He stuffed up my right 
ear and tried to make me believe that I ac- 
tually heard what he said in the left ear. 
He spoke very loud into it, but all I felt 
was his breath.” 

Finally, the doctor decided that the hear- 
ing in his left ear was 5-20 and in the right 
ear 20-20, placing him in Class C for 
limited or “special” service. But when the 
armistice was signed, my friend had not yet 
been called for any kind of duty. 

During the first World War, it appears 
to have been a common occurrence for sol- 
diers at the front to pretend deafness in 
order to be relieved from active service. 
Some of these “malingerers” may have suf- 
fered from temporary deafness due to gun- 
fire, or the deafness may have been trau- 
matic. Whatever the cause or the effect, 
those who were really hard of hearing had 
to bear the brunt of the accusation of being 
malingerers. 


Called to the Colors in France 


In the French mobilization of 1939, a 
considerable number of hard of hearing 
young men as well as middle-aged war vet- 
erans were called to the colors, despite their 
handicap. In the bi-monthly, Entendre, or- 
gan of the L’Association des Blessés de 
[Oreille et Sourds Civils (Association of 
the Hard of Hearing and the War Deaf- 
ened), founded some years after the first 
World War, there were published several 
communications from hard of hearing mem- 
bers at the front. One of these appears in 
the issue of May 1940, and in translation 
reads as follows: 
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Mobilized in the third “train” which was after- 
wards reformed, I have come into contact with 
an adjutant who simply will not take into account 
my defective hearing and who, because I am able 
to read the lips to some extent, seems to think 
that I am a malingerer. In view of this fact I 
was obliged to complain to the medical chief. But, 
how much good will this do? 

In the war of 1914-18, I was put into auxili- 
ary service because of my defective hearing. In 
this capacity I served two and a half years at 
the front and was twice wounded. During that 
time I became much deafer, but no one took the 
trouble to take notice of this. Victim of an auto- 
mobile accident since then, I lost the hearing in 
my better ear entirely. The means employed by 
army doctors to ascertain which men have nor- 
mal hearing and which not, by the way, are al- 
ways uncertain and archaic, sometimes bordering 
on the ridiculous. The same tests are always used. 
Numbers are called out in a voice more or less 
high and at a greater or lesser distance; after 
which the hard of hearing, many of whom suffer 
from headnoises—they hear these perfectly, of 
course—very often cannot distinguish one sound 
from another. Then they are accused of malinger- 
ing. The army doctors also ignore the fact that 
certain sounds are heard better when made by a 
high shrill voice, while they are hardly audible 
if the voice is low and deep. This appears not to 
influence the diagnosis of the average military 
surgeon. He doesn’t care. Such a test really can- 
not enable him to judge the degree of hearing 
loss at any of the points to be observed. At the 
examination center in Rouen, I was told that the 
usual army hearing tests were used, but not the 
carefully graded ones of the ear specialist. 

Science has not yet reached the stage where 
sure means of ascertaining those who are actually 
hard of hearing are available, without the possi- 
bility of making mistakes. Is is humane, I ask, 
to torture like this poor devils who are confronted 
by walls of silence when explosions do not oc- 
cur and who, besides, are constantly under the in- 
fluence of the tormenting noises in the head? 

I give expression to this cry of alarm in the in- 
terest of all combatants, and with infinite compas- 
sion for those who, like myself, suffer from this 
dreadful infirmity which the doctors are unable 
to alleviate in any way. 


Another correspondent in the March, 
1940 Entendre, voiced his feelings in a let- 
ter addressed to the hard of hearing at the 
various fronts in France, part of which is 
quoted here in its original text: 


Aux Malentendents Du Front 
Soignes vos Oreilles 
Tous les durs doreille envoyés au front 
et consciente de la gravité de leur mal sont 
inquiets. Ils demandent des soins. Ils con- 
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statent que les fatigues exceptionelles et les 
conditions d’existence imposées aux malen- 
tendents ne peuvent qu’aggraver leur sur- 
dité. M. Reynaud Paul (former Premier of 
France) a bien raison de dire que “Sur- 
menage et privations, telle est la loi de la 


guerre. * 


Conditions in Germany, 1921 


When I arrived in Berlin, Germany, in 
1921, I met a war veteran in a tattered uni- 
form walking along the most frequented 
avenues with a sign slung around his 
shoulders, which read: “The Government 
will not pay any pensions to the men who 
lost their hearing at the front. Are we less 
deserving than other incapacitated war 
veterans?” Whether any good came from 
this plaint I could not ascertain. Provision, 
however, was made by the German authori- 
ties in most larger cities for instruction in 
lip reading. In Berlin and Hamburg they 
were eagerly attended, as I could observe. 

In one of those classes I spoke to a pupil, 
a man about thirty-five. Apparently, he 
had not the slightest ability for learning to 
read the lips, although he was completely 
deafened. In fact, he was the only pupil 
who was stumped by the simplest sentence 
and could not follow the exercises in the 
least. I asked him via pad and pencil what 
he was doing for a living. Immediately he 
pulled out from his wallet a letter and 
handed it to me to read. It contained a 
statement from the otologists of the city’s 
ear clinic, “To Whom it may Concern,” 
that this war veteran was arbeitsunfaehig, 
unable to work because of total deafness, 
and recommending him for the dole. 

“Are you married?” I inquired. 

“T have a wife and three children,” he 
replied. 

“And can all of you live on this dole?” 

“We have a Schrebergarten in the sub- 


*To the Hard of Hearing at the Front 
Take Care of Your Ears! 


All the hard of hearing sent to the front and con- 
scious of the seriousness of their infirmity are dis- 
turbed. Service is demanded of them. They point 
out that the unusual fatigue to which the hard of 
hearing are subject, and the conditions of life im- 
posed upon them, are apt to increase their deafness. 
M. Reynaud Paul has good reasons for saying that 
“overwork and privations are the order of the war.” 
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urbs where I raise the fruits and vegetables 
we need.” 

It was news to me that one could not do 
useful work because of lack of normal hear- 
ing; but such were the contradictions at the 
end of the first world war, then still the big- 
gest social upheaval the world had known. 

A while later, in the local club for the 
hard of hearing in Vienna, I was introduced 
to a young Rumanian whose hearing had 
been destroyed by gunfire on the Hun- 
garian front. He was making the rounds 
of ear clinics in Vienna, in the vain hope 
of finding amelioration for his condition. 
As he could not speak German, he carried 
with him on all his errands a heavy Ru- 
manian-German dictionary from which he 
stopped to pick out the words he needed to 
express his meaning. It was pathetic, by 
the way, to observe him, a member of an 
erstwhile enemy nation, appealing for medi- 
cal aid in an infirmity caused, no doubt, by 
that same nation’s wartime bombardment. 
And it was touching, too, to see how earn- 
estly the hard of hearing of Austrian na- 
tionality tried to assist him in his difficul- 
ties. Being themselves more or less deaf- 
ened, they understood only too well the 
obstacles he was facing every day of his 


life. 


Better Hearing Tests Imperative 


A new European conflagration threatens 
our security. Although our young men 
may never be sent overseas for military 
action, there are still the exigencies of army 
service to be borne. Defects in hearing, in 
their earliest stages, are hardly noticeable; 
but, in their advancing stages, become de- 
vastating in their effects upon the social and 
economic life of the sufferer. The world 
judges by appearances, and because deaf- 
ness does not show, it cannot fathom the 
consequences of lowered hearing power. 
Hence, the imperative need of most discern- 
ing hearing tests to detect the slightest im- 
pairment in hearing in the drafted men; 
for such defects rarely remain stationary, 
they have a way of growing worse with the 
slightest cause, and medical science has not 
yet found a way to stop them. 
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What About 


By SauL KESSLER 


\) J ITH the inception of the defense 
program, our *overnment sent out 
an urgent ap,... for every con- 
ceivable type of trained worker. Impelled 
by a sense of patriotism, many skilled 
craftsmen have left their regular employ- 
ment to enter government service. 

Last year, a friend called my attention 
to a United States Civil Service Bulletin 
calling for “Senior Animation Artists” to 
go to work for the War Department, pro- 
ducing animated maps and drawings for the 
motion picture instruction of our vast new 
army. 

It so happens that I have been in the ani- 
mated cartoon business for more than 
twenty years, and am by training and ex- 
perience qualified for the position of “Sen- 
ior Animation Artist.” The best testimony 
to my ability and qualifications is my con- 
tinuous employment in that field for a 
decade. 

I forwarded my application to Washing- 
ton, submitting samples of my work, and 
citing the record of my training and ex- 
perience. In my application, I noted that 
my hearing was below par, emphasizing 
the fact, however, that I had little or no 
difficulty in performing my work satis- 
factorily. 

Production of animated drawings and 
cartoons requires a rare technical skill in 
drawing figures in motion, as well as knowl- 
edge of layout, ability to synchronize sound 
and action, and, above all, good eyesight. 
Hearing, except with relation to the music 
and sound departments, is of no impor- 
tance. Most of the instructions and speci- 
fications are written or typed on sheets, 
and I have found my residual hearing and 
lip reading sufficient to cope with occa- 
sional verbal instruction. 

A short time after I had submitted my 
application, I was advised by the Civil 
Service Commission to have my family doc- 
tor check me up physically, especially with 
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Civil Service? 


reference to my impaired hearing. The im- 

plications were that my qualifications for 

performing the work were satisfactory—but 

. As I had said mv hearing was im- 
paired, they wanted to know just how much 
I did hear. 

The hearing requirements, as indicated 
on the printed notice, specified the ability 
to hear normal conversation at a distance 
of fifteen feet. I realized at once that was 
something I’d never be able to do. After 
a test, my doctor discovered that without 
a hearing aid, I could hear a coin drop 
and, without using lip reading, I could re- 
peat numbers called out at a distance of 
nine feet. The rest of my physical examina- 
tion was passed with an almost perfect 
score, heart, lungs, kidneys, weight, being 
excellent. Although my eyesight is sub- 
normal, it has easily been brought up to 
standard with the aid of glasses. 

I forwarded my doctor’s findings to 
Washington. 

Now, I had a vague idea that there were 
many people with impaired hearing in Gov- 
ernment service, a good many of them 
deafened before they began to work for 
Uncle Sam. The most outstanding case I 
remembered was that of the well loved 
writer of humorous and witty articles, John 
A. Ferrall, who, I knew, had been in gov- 
ernment service many years. He had, it is 
true, lost his hearing after entering the 
service, but he had worked in several dif- 
ferent departments since. 

I had no qualms about making the grade, 
notwithstanding the specifications concern- 
ing ability to hear; but it was not long be- 
fore I received a printed slip which said, 
“We regret that your application has been 
rejected because of hearing deficiency.” 

I wrote the Volta Bureau about this, and 
was sent a printed form from the Civil 
Service Commission, headed “Positions for 
Which the Hard of Hearing May Be Consid- 


ered.” This notice read, in part, “Persons 
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hard of hearing, who are otherwise quali- 
fied, will be admitted to examinations 
where, in the opinion of the Commission 
and the appointing officer, the defect will 
not prevent the proper performance of the 
duties for which the examination has been 
announced. Persons will be considered 
hard of hearing if they are unable to un- 
derstand ordinary conversation at a dis- 
tance of not less than 12 feet, with at least 
one ear.” 

The list of positions open to the hard of 
hearing begins with “Accountant” and 
“Aircraft Electrician,” and winds up with 
“Warehouse Positions” and “Welder.” The 
circular itself states apologetically that it is 
only a partial list, “prepared from informa- 
tion received from the departments and in- 
dependent agencies.” 

There are, of course, certain types of 
work in the Civil Service that really re- 
quire sound hearing, and it is my opinion 
that if a list must be made for the guidance 
of persons with impaired hearing who are 
seeking to enter Civil Service, it should be 
a list of jobs for which they are not 
equipped. This would obviously be a 
limited and definite list, and would not be 
misleading, for the list of things deaf and 
hard of hearing persons can do is practical- 
ly endless. 

Now there is the question of impaired 
eyesight and the use of glasses to bring it 
up to par. It seems that the government 
would have a pretty hard time of it to ob- 
tain skilled workers if persons with eye- 
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glasses were barred. In fact, on a visit to 
Washington one is impressed with the fact 
that, from the President down through the 
cabinet members and members of congress, 
everybody wears glasses. Which brings me 
to the question: Why in Heaven’s name 
cannot lip reading and a good hearing aid 
be placed in the same category with 
glasses? 

Why are not workers selected by their 
ability to perform the job, without any hard. 
and fast rules about their ability to hear a 
normal conversation at a distance of fifteen 
feet? It seems to me that, in spite of an 
assumed lack of discrimination against 
hard of hearing persons, there is a definite 
tendency to avoid employing them. 

Since my rejection, I have appealed the 
verdict of the Commission, and have been 
advised that my case would be taken up in 
due time. I have written the Commission 
twice since, without any reply. I am re- 
gretfully approaching the opinion that, in 
my case at least, the so-called Civil Service 
Commission has not been at all civil; and 
that it is rendering the United States a poor 
service by rejecting my experience and 
training as an animation artist because, for- 
sooth, I can hear only at about nine feet. 

It seems to me that here is a fine cause 
for a crusader. Perhaps we shall eventually 
get our civil service commission to be more 
understanding and intelligent in their deal- 
ings with the deafened hopeful who wants 
to work for his local, state or federal gov- 
ernment. 


School Illumination 


Agitation for adequate and salutary illumination of schoolrooms has been going on 
for a hundred years, but in the twentieth century all too many children sit and do their 
work in comparative darkness. The obsession for light from the left of the pupil which 
has had not a little to do with poor illumination has about run its course, for artificial 
lighting from above is accepted without remonstrance. In an effort to prove by “re- 
search” what common sense has always taught, a number of investigations have recently 
been conducted with reference to school work under differing conditions of lighting. 
While the techniques employed in these experiments have not been all that could be 
desired, the results are what one would expect . .. at the end of the experiment 23.7 
per cent “failures” were reported for those in the less lighted room as compared with 
8.8 per cent in that which was better lighted. 


—‘School Hygiene and Physical Education,” Chapter VI in the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Biennial Survey, 1938-40. 
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Should Hearing Aid Dealers Be Licensed? 


By Houcuton 


be EALER” being defined as “one 
iD who buys and sells goods,” the 
answer is No. 

In my article suggesting the licensing of 
all who prescribe hearing aids,* I said, 
“Who sells the hearing aids is immaterial.” 

Comments by manufacturers in the col- 
umns of the VoLta Review indicate that 
some of them fail—or do not wish—to see 
the objective of the proposed legislation, 
which is simply protection of the handi- 
capped against unscrupulous methods now 
in vogue. It’s time for them to take down 
their hair and have a look in the mirror 
before they are put to bed. 

The public does not care a whoop to 
whom they sell devices—whether they have 
contract dealers—agents—direct salesmen 
—executive distributors. It is interested 
only in protecting the handicapped; and to 
this end proposes a law that will make it 
‘illegal to prescribe for a person with de- 
ficient hearing without knowledge of what 
the handicap is and what may be done 
about it. 

Any person so qualified might take a job 
selling devices, or he might elect to sell only 
his professional knowledge. That’s simply 
his occupational choice. Some eye special- 
ists merely prescribe optical goods; others 
prescribe and sell. 

Every major manufacturer has an execu- 
tive or can get one that knows how to take 
the bunk out of the hearing aid racket and 
dissolve the mystery of it with a little com- 
mon sense. These gadgets are as simple as 
a bicycle, but the wearer can’t see the 
wheels go “round. The fine adjustments 
they speak of can be standardized by com- 
mon factors passed on to those qualified to 
prescribe. The man who grinds eye glass 
lenses does not see the wearers. 

Hearing aids can be handed out by any- 
one interested in the profit motive; and the 


*Should Hearing Aid Dealers Be Licensed: William 
Houghton—VOoLTA REVIEW, February, 1941. 


dealers can run up and down the land, 
pounding the pavements for prospects as 
they do now, but, if an audiometry law is 
passed, no one will prescribe these instru- 
ments unless he is legally qualified to do so. 
It’s as simple as this: 
Drug manufacturers sell their products to drug- 
ists. 
’ Who invest for commercial profit. 

Doctors prescribe the use of these drugs. 

The prescription is executed by a registered, 
licensed pharmacist. 

The druggist is forbidden by law to prescribe. 

Quoting from a discussant in the August 
Votta Review: “The major companies 
spend thousands of dollars yearly in an ef- 
fort to train their personnel—not merely 
that their sales may be increased, but so 
that hearing aids may be sold on a better 
basis, so that customer satisfaction is great- 
er—to the ultimate end that the general ac- 
ceptance of hearing aids will be greater.” 

Baloney! Note the words sold and ac- 
ceptance. The advertising man calls it “con- 
sumer acceptance,” which is lingo for sales. 
That’s his confessed objective. And the 
same writer adds this gem: “We believe 
therefore that the proposition of combining 
the work of an audiometrist and the work 
of the individual who sells or fits hearing 
aids could profitably remain open.” 

Nobody should suggest that the work be 
combined. The objective is to qualify the 
work of the man who prescribes, and elim- 
inate from all consideration the man who 
makes the profit on the merchandise trans- 
action as vendor or dealer. 

I wonder if the suggested course in “sell- 
ing” which is to make one competent to pre- 
scribe a hearing aid might not be the man- 
ufacturer’s joker in the proposed bill. No 
one needs to know anything about the art 
of selling in order to prescribe hearing 
aids. 

I agree with one comment—that mis- 
takes will be made in interpreting audi- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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What the User Wants Is Better Hearing 


By THEODOR SWANSON 


Standards Will Not Solve the Problem 


R. KARL SINGEWALD’S interest- 

M ing article in the October, 1941 

issue of the VoLTA REVIEW, en- 

titled Hearing Aids Must Be Easier to Get, 
unfortunately overlooks the real issue. 

The establishment of adequate standards 
by which the relative merits and applica- 
tions of hearing aids may be judged as 
acoustic devices is certainly desirable. It 
is encouraging to note the efforts which are 
being made in this direction, although the 
task is far more difficult than most people 
realize. 

The existence of such standards, together 
with a more universal and better knowledge 
of the techniques of fitting hearing aids to 
individual needs, however, will do little to 
bring about a wider use of hearing aids or 
lower prices. 

Despite the slowly changing public at- 
titude toward hearing aids, the fact still re- 
mains that hearing aids cannot be dis- 
tributed in any quantity through dispen- 
saries, no matter how impartial or scien- 
tific. 


The Dispensary Idea Did Not Work 


The prevalence of the belief in profes- 
sional and social service circles that they 
can be so distributed is a most natural out- 
growth of the fact that the otologist, the 
league worker, or teacher sees only a part 
of the whole problem. They see for the 
most part only those individuals who have 
made up their minds to obtain a hearing aid 
—and they are kept very busy advising 
such people. 

The simple fact of the matter, as anyone 
familiar with the hearing aid industry fully 
realizes, is that the number of persons who 
will voluntarily seek the help of a hearing 
aid is a relatively small percentage of the 
total number who need a hearing aid. 

Had the hearing aid industry continued 
to operate on the “dispensary premise,” as 


it did ten years ago, it is certain that there 
would have been practically no progress at 
all insofar as hearing aids are concerned. 

Technical improvements, for example, 
have taken place only because there has 
been a sufficient volume of business to pay 
for it. 

This same volume which has made possi- 
ble many other constructive developments, 
such as our own nation-wide network of 
service facilities for example, is almost en- 
tirely due to methods by which help is 
brought to the hard of hearing person 
rather than waiting for him to ask for it. 


The Better Mousetrap 


Most emphatically, when it comes to 
hearing aids, it is not a matter simply of 
building the best mousetrap complete with 
vacuum tubes and waiting for the world 
to beat a path to your door. Those who 
have tried it have ended by closing their 
doors for good. The reasons why there are 
so many other doors still open are perhaps 
worthy of more careful study than they 
usually receive. 

Most of us who are close to the problems 
of obtaining a wider distribution of hear- 
ing aids—and have spent a good many 
years at it—believe that even under a con- 
dition of state socialism, where hearing aids 
were made and distributed by the govern- 
ment at cost, if the program were to be 
self-sustaining, years would still have to 
pass before there was any really substantial 
reduction in the costs of the necessary 
services. 

This is indeed an extreme example, cited 
only to make the point that the need for 
public education still remains, the psycho- 
logical attitude of the majority of persons 
who need help has not greatly changed and 
the need for service after purchase will al- 
ways be present. 

We have long ago learned that research, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


the New Year with an All-American 

Mail Box, for it seemed to me I had 
been giving undue prominence to the for- 
eign letters. But already I weaken, for there 
are some fascinating foreign letters in the 
mail this month. Looking through my fold- 
er, I find two letters from Australia, two 
from England and one from Ceylon, the 
latter with some more “coincidences” to 
match those W.L.W. sent from New Jersey. 
There are some good ones from the U. S. 
A., too, but for various reasons | turn first 
to a letter that came only yesterday from 
England. 


“The Fire of the Present Crisis” 


You may recall that I asked, away back 
in April, 1940, “What is your favorite 
there?” and I did not get very many re- 
plies, probably because, as I observed later, 
most persons were glad to be here. But M. 
de S. writes from the British Isles in a let- 
ter to Mrs. Montague: 

Molly Mather asked where her readers’ 
favorite “there” might be, and seemed to 
think that you over there have the happiest 
or perhaps I should say the best “there.” 
But I am inclined to think that I shall al- 
ways be glad of having had this experi- 
ence here of life in wartime, and even 
though I dread the return of the air raids, 
I think I should choose to remain here had 
/ the choice. It is an inspiration that comes 
to anyone but once in many generations, 
and Britain will be a much finer place after 
she has passed through the fire of the pres- 
ent crisis... . 

Today has come the sunny covered Oc- 
tober VoLTA REVIEW, to rejoice my heart. 
You can’t imagine how we enjoy American 
periodicals nowadays over here. Your 
world is so completely different that it is a 
tonic just to turn the pages and read of life 
going on normally. But I confess I don’t 
so much enjoy reading magazines like the 
Ladies Home Journal with their color pages 
reproducing Thanksgiving dinners. Not that 


I FIRMLY resolved last month to start 


we are hungry, but rationed meals have no 
glamour whatsoever, no variety, no unex- 
pectedness, and every ounce is calculated 
so carefully that one simply dare not over- 
step the ration limit. We can have only % 
pint of milk a day each now, and 3 eggs 
a month... . 

We have to save every ounce of paper, 
metal, bones, rags, etc., and the children 
must help. Cigarette cartons are used over 
again and again. Christmas cards are pro- 
hibited after this month. No more tissues 
for cleansing, or paper hankies or napkins; 
no more posters. I expect we shall get used 
to it. Personally, as each new regulation 
is enforced, | feel a thrill. I say to myself, 
“Why didn’t we do it ages ago?” And each 
new regulation turns out to be quite justi- 
fiable and we do not mind the deprivation. 
.... We are to get a few more ounces of 
sugar next week, which will be wonderful. 
We are allowed 2 oz. of candy apiece each 
week. I usually get block chocolate. It is 
heavy, but has such a heavenly flavor when 
you haven’t had any for some time. When 
I look back and think of all the Laura 
Secord chocolates I used to consume in 
Canada and contrast our present meagre 
ration, I think this war has taught us to ap- 
preciate our blessings, and never to com- 
plain again about anything... . 


M. de S., England. 


That letter struck an especially responsive 
chord, for all these details mean much more 
to us all now that we are, or soon may be, 
experiencing them ourselves. Yesterday 
(December 8) I was having lunch in a res- 
taurant with a friend, from twelve o’clock 
on. A radio was going full blast, and my 
friend repeated to me the minute-by-minute 
account of the gathering of Congress to 
hear the President’s message. And then 
the terse message itself came through, and, 
following it, the national anthem. As every- 
one in that large dining room stood, the 
emotional surge was so strong I began to 
cry, although I could not hear one note of 
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the Star Spangled Banner. There were a 
number of naval officers and army men in 
the room, and when they stood at attention, 
the whole thing was dramatized almost be- 
yond bearing. 


A Czechoslovakian Impression of Us 


Another fascinating letter that has recent- 
ly come to my desk, after passing through 
several hands, was originally addressed to 
the same M. de S. quoted above. It is from 
a Czech lady who has come to live in the 
United States. She and her husband had 
barely reached New York when they were 
run down by an automobile and almost 
killed, but they are now recovering at a 
town in Vermont where they have settled 
for the winter. Madame L. writes that she 
and her husband are: 

Bewildered by the unknown prosperity, 
this enormous amount of space . . . but ut 
seems to me there is a strong and unani- 
mous tendency to fill all this up with cul- 
tural life. We do not meet in Europe any 
more such sympathy and respect for spirit- 
ual good. That is the great surprise cbout 
America. There is hardly any more posst- 
bility of self made men. Everyone is study- 
ing or trying to catch up with science and 
art in evening classes. Schools and colleges 
are much more important than they have 
been with us lately, and even in branches 
where they seem unnecessary, as in busi- 
ness. 

Friends here took us to the Berkshire 
Music Festival, where the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under Koussevitsky, made a 
wonderful performance. What I found even 
more arresting than the lovely music and 
orchestral sound, better than any European 
orchestra, was the atmosphere of the pub- 
lic and its whole attitude of most serious 
and un-snobbish interest. More than 9,000 
people were sitting under a simple, tent- 
like shed, with excellent acoustics. Some 
of them were just lying on the grass; but 
all were listening intently. 

Of course we find here as elsewhere a 
terrible lot of conventionalities, especially 
in art, adoration of merely technical prog- 
ress, instead of attention to the spirit and 
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quality; but for that very reason we are 
so very grateful for this opposite, this naive 
and uncritical attitude. 

Somehow that comment struck me all of a 
heap—to have a cultured European grow 
excited at the cultural attitude of Amer- 
icans. For so long Americans themselves 
have seemed to be reconciled to thinking of 
America as second rate where art knowl- 
edge and performance are concerned that it 
has been difficult to reverse our whole at- 
titude and realize that we carry the respon- 
sibility for preserving culture throughout 
the world. And we still have that responsi- 
bility even though we are ourselves now at 
war, for we have not only offered refuge to 
many of the best and greatest minds of the 
times, exiled from their own countries, but 
we are developing our own art and our own 
architecture and our own science, along 
with our stupendous material achievements. 


Carrying Responsibility for Culture 


War does not necesarily mean the end 
of all leisurely and peaceful pursuits. They 
go on somehow; they must go on, or we 
would not have all the beautiful things that 
have survived through the centuries in a 
world always at war. I thought of that 
when I was in the Polish building at the 
New York World’s Fair. In my opinion it 
was almost the most beautiful building at 
the fair, and the variety and beauty of its 
displays were overwhelming. The paintings, 
the furniture, the textiles, the metal work, 
many of the examples dating back five or 
six hundred years, were so lovely and so 
finished it was hard to realize that all of 
them came from a country which has been 
fought over and cut and hacked and swal- 
lowed and spewed up again by conquering 
nations, sacked and burned and partitioned 
and handed back and forth, with never a 
time for rest or upbuilding. It gave one 
hope, somehow, and belief in the enduring- 
ness of beauty, even man-made beauty; and 
a realization of the temporary power of 
force. 

To get back to more every day matters, 
some time ago I asked about jobs, and 
whether lack of hearing affected one’s abili- 
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ty to perform them. It is a hackneyed ques- 
tion, but it comes up again and again, and 
it might as well be aired some more. One 
of the letters I received in reply to my in- 
quiry tells of some unusual occupations for 
a hard of hearing person: 


She Taught Dancing 


I began to be hard of hearing when I 
was a child, and I’ve worn a hearing aid 
for twenty years. I wore an instrument 
during all the years I taught dancing for 
a living. I taught only ballroom dancing, 
and it really started as a lark. Everybody 
in our Alabama town danced when | was 
a girl, and I began teaching my friends. 
Then I was asked to hold classes in other 
places. I’d meet people, or someone would 
arrange a class in her home town, and I'd 
go to that town and stay several months. I 
gave private lessons, too, moving around 
from place to place. I even taught in 
“Bloody Harlan” for three months, and in 
Lynch Mines, Kentucky, near there. While 
I should not care to live in either place, I 
was glad I had the experience of staying 
there. 

I was in the Smoky Mountains when the 
American Aluminum Company was build- 
ing dams there. Construction people have 
lived everywhere, and I met all kinds in 
those settlements. They were all dependent 
on one another for social life, and thrown 
in upon themselves that way, they achieved 
a great deal with litile to start with. There 
was always a good club house. I moved 
from one settlement to another; and once I 
even managed the dining room in one of 
the club houses. I often wish I had kept a 
diary during those dancing years, but I did 
not. I was too busy proving that deafness 
was not going to 
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teaching ballroom dancing. I think that’s 
fuel for Jaf’s contention that there’s noth- 
ing literally nothing, that a h. o. h. person 
could not do if he wanted to. 


A Lip Reading Salesman 


I have always thought that selling would 
be the most difficult job for a hard of hear- 
ing person, yet I have known of several 
hard of hearing salesmen, and good ones, 
too. However, I take decidedly with a grain 
of salt, this quotation from an English 
newspaper sent me by C. J. H.. whose 
letters have appeared in this column sev- 
eral times. 

Some years ago, he writes, the Daily Ex- 
press offered a prize to the reader who had 
best surmounted difficulties. The prize went 
to a lip reader. | have the cutting before 
me as | write. ‘The winner stated that he 
was a shop assistant, and went on, 

“I have served thousands of customers 
in my time, and can claim that my disabili- 
ty has been detected on two occasions only. 
I am stone deaf, and have been since the 
age of six, but I never lost heart nor wor- 
ried. I just practiced lip reading by my- 
self in front of a mirror, and practiced 
hard, too. But it was well worth while. I 
am holding down one of the hardest jobs 
in the world for a deaf person, and yet my 
master has no complaints.” 

The more I read about that gentleman, 
the more it seems to me that he is the Baron 
Munchausen in this month’s Mail Box. I 
don’t believe there is a lip reader in the 
world who could wait on “thousands of 
customers” and not have his deafness de- 
tected. Even if I saw him in the flesh, I 
could only walk around him and gaze on 
him and affirm, “There ain’t no such ani- 

mal.” He sounds 


keep me from run- 
ning with the crowd. 


M. W., Tennessee. 
Well. 


there are 


two unusual occupa- 
tions for a hearing- 
aid user: managing 
a dining room and 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box It 


c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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business, maintaining that there is noth- 
ing remarkable in a severely hard of 
hearing person’s doing his job and doing it 
to the satisfaction of his employer. The 
“outs.” on the other hand, those who have 
not yet secured jobs, maintain that it is 
almost impossible for a hard of hearing per- 
son to obtain employment opportunities 
commensurate with his ability and training. 

I wish some more h. o. h. people would 
tell about their jobs. The war effort is go- 
ing to throw many opportunities in our 
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way, and at the same time a lot of us are 
going to have that old problem of convinc- 
ing prospective employers that you don’t 
have to hear conversation fifteen feet away 
in order to perform intelligently and suc- 
cessfully ninety-five out of every hundred 
tasks that present themselves in most fields 
of work. If any of my readers have new 
experiences along this line, pass them along. 
We are all interested. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 


With the Lip Reading Class 


Exercises in Every Day Speech—lIl 
By Jane B. WALKER 


Where Were You Last Evening 
at Half-after Eight? 


WAS reading the morning paper and 
| feeling tremendously sorry for this sad 

old world. 

I was washing out some gloves and stock- 
ings and wishing that gloves and stockings 
did not get soiled so soon. 

I was smoking a cigarette and trying to 
figure out just how much I spend on to- 
bacco in a month. 

I was listening to a very poor radio pro- 
gram. 

I was playing a game of Chinese Check- 
ers with a friend. 

I was trying to be polite to our next-door 
neighbor who had come in to make a call. 

I was just leaving the Waldorf, where I 
had had a perfectly delicious dinner. 

I was pounding on my typewriter—and 
I kept it up until midnight. 

I was putting a patch on my boy’s trou- 
sers. 

I was looking over the last number of 
the Reader’ Digest. 

I was listening to my husband talking 
on the subject of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

I was telephoning to the hospital to in- 
quire about a sick friend. 


I was standing on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, waiting for a bus. 

I was having a heart to heart talk with 
my daughter. 

I was having a shampoo. 

I was having dinner with some fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue friends. 

I was at the theatre. 

I was taking a walk in Central Park. 

I was packing my husband’s suit case— 
and I forgot his shirts. I was sitting before 
an open fire thinking of my girlhood days. 

I was making out checks and wondering 
if my bank funds would hold out. 

I was telling my cook that I thought she’d 
better leave. 

I was listening to some beautiful music 
broadcast from California. 

I was lying on the couch suffering from 
a painful toothache. 

My husband and I were talking over 
some family problems. We decided that 
this is a pretty good old world after all. 


Once Upon a Time... 


There was a little boy who wouldn’t say 
his prayers. 

There was a poor cobbler who made 
shoes all day long. 

There was an old woman who lived all 


by herself. 
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There was a little girl who had a little 
curl right in the middle of her forehead. 

There was a very rich man who never 
did anything to help other folks. 

There was a beautiful queen who lived 
in a magnificent castle by the sea. 

There was a handsome prince whose 
mother and father had died when he was a 
baby. 

There was a little Chinese girl who lived 
in the great city of Pekin. 

There was a Japanese boy whese father 
was a fisherman. 

There was a nobleman who loved his 
wife more than anything in the world. 

There was a wicked sorcerer who had 
not a spark of human love in his heart. 

There was an old witch who lived in a 
hut in the woods. 

There was a beautiful maiden whose 
sister was very jealous of her. 

There was an old woman with a very 
long nose. 

There was a man who was deaf in both 
ears but he had very sharp eyes. 

There was a princess who was about to 
be married. 

There was a man who had so much 
money that he didn’t know what to do with 
it. 

There was a brave soldier who had been 
fighting in the wars for many years. 

There was a selfish old woman who had 
made everyone very unhappy. 

There was a poor man who had to sweep 
the streets of the city in order to earn his 
living. 

There was a little boy who did not like to 
go to school. 

There was a little servant maid with 
large blue eyes and long golden hair. 

There were three blind mice—see how 
they run! 

There were seven sisters who had beau- 
tiful, long hair. 

There were four brothers who lived in 
a splendid palace up on the side of a moun- 
tain. 

There were two powerful kings who fell 
in love with the same beautiful princess. 

There were four naughty boys who ran 
away from home. 
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There were two little girls who had never 
seen a snow storm. 

There were two old shepherds who took 
their sheep to a field that was almost sur- 
rounded by dense woods. 

There were two gray squirrels who loved 
to walk along the telegraph wires. 

There were three white rabbits with very 
pink noses and very short tails. 

There were five little robins sitting in a 
nest waiting for their mother to come home 
with some food. 

There were six little fairies who lived in 
the rose garden of the Queen. 

There were three fierce wolves who 
prowled about the world and put fear into 
the hearts of men and women. 


Are You a Good Mathematician? 
If So, Give Me the Answers 


They have two boys and one girl. How 
many children have they? 

I spent fifty cents on taxis and paid sev- 
enty-five cents for my lunch. How much 
did I spend? 

I walked two miles before breakfast and 
one mile after dinner. How many miles 
did I walk? 

They have a Ford car and a station wa- 
gon and their boy has a Chevrolet. How 
many cars are there in the family? 

She subscribes to the Readers’ Digest, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the House Beautiful 
and the National Geographic Magazine. 
How many magazines does she take? 

He has five hundred books in his office 
and seven hundred in his library at home. 
How many books has he? 

I have three aunts on my mother’s side 
of the family and four on my father’s side. 
How many aunts have I? 

We motored fifty miles the first day and 
one hundred and seventy-five miles the sec- 
ond day. How many miles did we travel? 

I owe three bills: twenty-five dollars for 
groceries; ten dollars at the drug store; fif- 
teen dollars to my dentist. How much do 
I owe? 

I bought fifty cents worth of 2-cent 
stamps and four air mail stamps. How 
much did I spend at the post office? 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Reading and Articulation Tests 

Articulation Test, with Reading Disability 
Feature, by Irene Sherman. Published by 
Irene Sherman, Winona, Minn. Paper. 
Mimeographed. 

Kindergarten-Primary Articulation Test, by 
Irene Sherman and Beverly Kenevan. Pub- 
lished by the authors, Winona, Minn. 
Paper, Mimeographed. 

These are very nice tests, simply arranged 
and easily administered. While they do 
not attempt to test all of the sounds and 
combinations in English speech, they do 


provide for those most frequently mis-— 


pronounced. The Kindergarten-Primary 
test consists of pictures. Each picture rep- 
resents an object, the name of which con- 
tains a designated sound in the initial, 
medial, or final position. 

The reading disability test is composed 
of 60 sentences, graded in reading difh- 
culty from third grade to senior high 
school. It is not standardized for scoring 
according to grade, but it does reveal va- 
rious types of reading disability. 

The booklets will be helpful to speech or 
classroom teachers who desire simple, in- 
expensive tests. They are not recommended 
for use with deaf children unless the chil- 
dren have “natural” language. 


—L. D. S. 


Concise Course in Public Speaking 


Speech Handbook: A Manual for a First 
Course in Speech Training. By Harry G. 
Barnes. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
Paper. 138 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This handbook in public speaking was 
prepared for students at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and has been used in classes 


ap 
\ | 
there since 1933. . 
The first published 
edition was issued 
in 1936; the new — 


edition of 1941 has 
just been released. 
It is divided into 
three parts: Fun- 
damental Processes 
of Speech; Basic 
Attributes of Effec- 
tive Speaking; Diagnosis and Exercise Ma- 
terials. The text is clear, concise, and in- 
terestingly presented. Each chapter is sup- 
plied with questions for discussion and 
examination, and the lists of works for col- 
lateral reading round out the subject mat- 
ter. Both the physical and the psychologi- 
cal aspects of effective public speaking are 
thoroughly discussed, and the student is in- 
spired with a feeling that some degree of 
ability in platform speaking is both desir- 
able and attainable. The volume includes 
diagnosis and progress charts in speech 
making. 


Again—Why Not the Theatre? 


The Best Plays—1940-41; and the Year 
Beok of the Drama in America. Edited 
by Burns Mantle. Illustrated. Indexed. 
Cloth, 482 pp. Price, $3. 


Every now and then I am moved to rise 
in these pages and ask, “Why Not the 
Theatre?” I’ve asked that question a num- 
ber of times from year to year, and the 
negative replies do not convince me. For 
I am deafer than most of the people who 
say they do not get enjoyment from the 
theatre, and I still keep on going to plays. 
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This book brings up the question again 
from a different angle. Even if your only 
local legitimate theatre isn’t wired for 
sound; and even if you haven't been to the 
theatre in years and years, you can get a 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction from 
knowing what is going on in the theatre 
today. And if you read—and own—a col- 
lection of “best plays” of the current time, 
you have a very useful contact with cur- 
rent events. 


For the theatre reflects and sums up the 
times as no newspaper and no magazine 
digest and no radio commentator can do; 
and whether you disapprove utterly of the 
times, or feel a throbbing kinship with 
them, you are bound, as a thinking being, 
to want to know what is taking place. 

I dislike the idea of duty in connection 
with anything so absorbing and so reward- 
ing as this book of plays, and yet I keep 
wanting to say that everybody “ought” to 
read it. It comprises the ten best plays that 
were produced during the season 1940-41; 
and though each is condensed here, each 
is a whole play, with the consecutive action 
either described, or reproduced in the origi- 
nal dialogue, so that the reader can grasp 
the substance of the drama and follow it. 
There are comedies, tragedies, and melo- 
dramas, and whether you read them merely 
as reading matter or as a study preliminary 
to seeing them on the stage, you will find 
them unflaggingly interesting. If you do 
plan to see the plays—several are still run- 
ning, either in New York or on the road— 
the outlines given will enable you to follow 
the action, and even to understand much of 
the talk. 

The following plays are included: “Na- 
tive Son,” by Paul Green and Richard 
Wright; “Watch on the Rhine,” by Lillian 
Hellman; “The Corn is Green,” by Emlyn 
Williams; “Lady in the Dark,” by Moss 
Hart; “Arsenic and Old Lace,” by Joseph 
Kesselring; “My Sister Eileen,” by Joseph 
Fields and Jerome Chodorov; “Flight to 
the West,” by Elmer Rice; “Claudia,” by 
Rose Franken; “Mr. and Mrs. North,” by 
Owen Davis; “George Washington Slept 
Here,” by Kaufman and Hart. 
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Three of the comedies, “Claudia,” “Mr. 
and Mrs. North,” and “My Sister Eileen,” 
were made from successful books, and those 
who read and enjoyed the books will get 
additional enjoyment from the heightened 
effect produced by the plays. I might add 
that, while comedies are the most difficult 
form of drama for a hard of hearing per- 
son to follow—as the interest is mostly in 
the lines—both “My Sister Eileen” and 
“Mr. and Mrs. North” have enough action 
to make them as delightful to look at as 
they are to read and to hear; and if you 
read the sketches in the New Yorker, you 
can follow many of the speeches by lip 
reading alone. 


“Flight to the West,” and “Watch on the 
Rhine” bring the war home to us with a 
sympathy and realism that make them of 
especial moment, now that the war has been 
brought home to us. “Native Son” is a 
bitter problem drama, almost unendurable 
in its pity and terror, but dealing so pro- 
foundly with racial conflict that it is too 
important to miss. 

“The Corn is Green,” Emlyn Williams’ 
play, staged in “a wild and barren part of 
Wales,” with Ethel Barrymore playing the 
lead so beautifully, is timeless and human, 
and is still going on, after months on Broad- 
way. “Lady in the Dark” is a psycho- 
analytic comedy, as exciting to read as it 
must have been to hear, and it is described 
as “the sensational entertainment success 
of the year.” “George Washington Slept 
Here” is just an extravagant farce about 
some people who bought a house in the 
country. “Arsenic and Old Lace,” the mur- 
der play to end all murder plays, is still 
performing before standee audiences, and 
is perhaps as absurd a play as could be 
imagined, “a noisy, preposterous, incohe- 
rent joy,” as Richard Lockridge wrote of it 
in the New York Sun. 

Well, there they are, a varied lot of signs 
of the times, offered in one book that is 
interesting to look at—each play is illus- 
trated by a photograph from one of the 
scenes—and very easy to read; signs of the 
times available to us all, whether we go to 
the theatre or not.—H. M. 


Ja 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—-of cabbages--and kings.” 


The Auricular Foundation in 
Los Angeles 


A report has recently been issued cover- 
ing a year’s work of the Auricular Founda- 
tion in Los Angeles, directed by Mr. Wil- 
lard B. Hargrave, and devoted to the serv- 
ice of children with impaired heari:’z, es- 
pecially with relation to delinquency: The 
foundation is located near Juvenile Hall, 
an industrial school for delinquent boys and 
girls. and all children sent to the Hall re- 
ceive audiometric tests and otological ex- 
aminations as indicated. The importance 
of hearing defects in the causation of juve- 
nile delinquency is emphasized by Mr. Har- 
grave in his clinic. During the year from 
July 1, 1940 to July 1, 1941, 5,495 examina- 
tions were made, and 999 children were 
found to have physical defects. These de- 
fects were listed under 11 headings. De- 
fective hearing stood at the top, with 379 
cases. Poor nutrition came next, with 333 
cases; and nose and throat troubles stood 
third, with 214. All the other defects, de- 
formaties and abnormalities fell far below 
these three in number. The speech and 
hearing clinic maintained by the Auricu- 
lar Foundation provides the services of an 
otologist to examine all children who show 
a serious defect of hearing. The otologist 
makes recommendations for medical treat- 
ment, and these are included in the report 
to the Juvenile Court. The judge of the 
Juvenile Court instructs probation officers 
to have this recommended treatment carried 
out by the parents, if they can afford it, and 
if not, at public expense. In placement 
cases, the probation department has 
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adopted the policy of insisting that all these 
medical recommendations be carried out 
before placement is approved. 


Ontario School Moved 


Superintendent W. J. Morrison of the On- 
tario School for the Deaf has announced 
that the school buildings and grounds have 
been taken over by the government for the 
purpose of training men for the Royal 
Canadian Air Foree. The school has been 
established temporarily in the City of Belle- 
ville, where eight buildings have been 
rented to provide accommodation for of- 
fices, dormitories, diningrooms and class- 
rooms. The enrollment in tht Belleville 
school is now about 200, sixty of the pupils 
having been moved to day classes in Toron- 
to, Hamilton, London, and Windsor. All 
units are administered from the office in 
Belleville. 

As it has been necessary to curtail the 
vocational work, the school paper, The 
Canadian, will not be published for the dur- 
ation of the war. Mr. Morrison requests, 
however, that the Ontario School be left 
on the exchange lists of other schools, so 
that regular contact may be retained. Mr. 
Morrison reports that the cooperation of 
parents, teachers, and children has been 
very gratifying in this difficult time. Be- 
cause of the delay caused by moving, school 
did not open until October 15, but the 
teachers are undertaking the work in a 
spirit of optimism, “realizing that they are 
playing an important part in the struggle 
for the freedom of mankind.” 
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Miss Walker’s Lectures Continue 


For many years, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City has supplied 
a unique service to the hard of hearing. 
During the winter months each year, lec- 
tures are given by Miss Jane B. Walker, 
who is not only an experienced teacher of 
lip reading, but is also skilled in the field 
of art. As the lectures are designed espe- 
cially for lip readers, every facility is of- 
fered to provide interest and enjoyment. 
The first lecture, given November 15, was 
on Chinese Lowestoft. Other topics are to 
be as follows: January 24, Turner’s Sea 
Pictures; March 21, A Trojan War Tapes- 
try; May 9, Gustave Courbet. 


Deaf Workers in Aircraft Production 


From Miss Lucille Everly, Lancaster, 
Mo., comes the interesting news that twenty- 
two deaf persons are employed by the Inter- 
state Aircraft and Engineering Corporation 
in Los Angeles. Don P. Smith, president 
of the corporation, is planning to use other 
deaf workers as need arises. Those now em- 
ployed are engaged in work on gun charg- 
ers and bomb racks. 


Verses by Laura Davies Holt 
Love’s Treasure Chest, A Book of Verse by 

Laura Davies Holt. Printed by Bowman 

Printing Co., Houston, Texas. Paper. 79 

pp. 

This is the second book issued by Mrs. 
Holt, who is well known to VoLtta REVIEW 
readers. A number of the poems in this is- 
sue originally appeared in the Votta RE- 
view. They show the writer’s happy atti- 
tude toward life, and her sincere religious 
convictions. Many of them are written with 
grace and charm. For instance this, which 
was first published in the Votta Review: 


The homely things give me such happiness: 

A patch of sunlight on a clean swept floor, 

White curtains in the breeze, a fresh house dress, 

A swaying rose beside the open door; 

The smell of clean, washed clothes, dried in the 
air, 

The rich brown crust upon a new baked pie, 

A bright hued cushion in an easy chair; 

A window seat, a row of books near by; 

A kitten on the rug before the blaze 

The distant hills seen through a purple haze. 
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A Lip Reading Mistake 


Last summer one evening during a hard 
rain storm my mother and I were having 
supper together and were talking about deaf 
persons and lip reading. My mother said, 
“I think you read lips very well.” 

On this particular day, mother had put 
a new full-size bed upstairs, and during sup- 
per she told me, “Tonight you may sleep 
in the big bed.” 

I asked, “Well, why?” I thought she had 
said, “Tonight you may sleep in the pig 
pen.” Of course we had a good laugh 
about it. 

—Dan Hill in The lowa Hawkeye 


Hearing Aid Clinic 

The Presbyterian Hospital in Philadel- 
phia has equipped a sound proof room 
where hard of hearing persons may have 
heari‘ig tests and may try various hearing 
aids. Dr. Douglas Macfarlan is in charge 
of it, and the experiment has the coopera- 
tion of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, the College of Physicians and the 
Laryngological Society. All cases must be 
referred by an otologist. 
From Views and Reviews, Philadelphia 

League for the Hard of Hearing 


School Reports 


The 1940 report of the Beverly School 
has a very attractive makeup. The illus- 
trations show work in various departments, 
including academic and vocational classes, 
and some student hobbies. Reports from 
former students indicate that several are 
doing well in public high schools and sev- 
eral have jobs. One girl recently gradu- 
ated from the Home Economics Department 
ef Essex County Agricultural School. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Institute for 
the Deaf, Detroit, has issued a history of 
the school, with accounts of its past and 
present work, illustrated by photographs of 
the buildings and the students. The only 
school for the deaf maintained by a Prot- 
estant church, it was established in 1874. 
Originally operated by an association of 
individual Lutherans, it is now conducted 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Yeers High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a SILVER Dotrar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON- 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON HAP ANY 
PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 74. C EL ST., ALB NY. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. S. 
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by a board of directors consisting of three 
pastors and six laymen under the auspices 
of an association of Lutheran congrega- 
tions of Greater Detroit. It is located on a 
twenty-acre plot of ground. The buildings, 
recently erected, are fireproof, and there 
are five units: two dormitories, an admin- 
istration building, a utilities building, and 
a chapel. The school provides an eight- 
grade course of study, from nursery school 
through the grammar grades. The oral 
method is used, and multiple hearing aids 
are available in the classrooms. 

The photographic illustrations, of which 
there are many, show beautiful buildings 
and grounds and a fine group of children. 
It is a pity that one of the subheads in the 
report should state that this is “The Only 
Christian School.” This seems very unfair 
to the many schools for the deaf that make 
a consistent practice of training all pupils 
carefully in the faith of their fathers. 


The 1940 report of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School remarks on special progress 
in several directions. The use of multiple 
hearing aids has increased, and the educa- 
tion of certain children who could best 
profit by this has been greatly speeded up. 
Five new group instruments were purchased 
during the last school year. The use of 
intelligence tests and achievement tests has 
proved of much value. Fifty-four Boy 
Scouts from the school participated in a 
three-day “camporee” with 2,000 other 
Scouts. Through the cooperation of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
the school recently entertained 120 school 
and public health nurses, who spent a day 
inspecting the work. 


The 1938-1940 report of the American 
School at Hartford offers much historical 
data, including photographs of the founders 
of the school and of the succession of build- 
ings that housed it in the early days. Along 
with the references to the past are interest- 
ing references to plans for the future, par- 
ticularly along the line of auricular training 
and the improvement of reading ability. 
“Research conducted among a large num- 
ber of schools for the deaf throughout the 
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United States has shown one of the greatest 
weaknesses in the education of the deaf to 
be the inability of the average student tc 
read the printed word as satisfactorily as 
is desirable. . .. A committee of our teach. 
ers has been appointed to devise improved 
techniques for the teaching of reading and 
for vocabulary building. This committee 
. . . has set a definite quota of words for 
each class to master.” The sections of the 
report devoted to vocational training and 
placement are especially interesting, and 
the list of industrial plants in Hartford who 
are employing deaf workers is impressive. 


The Maryland School report for 1938. 
1940 contains an article by Superintendent 
Bjorlee, “The Status of Vocational Train- 
ing in Schools for the Deaf,” in which the 
author mentions the following difficulties 
in the path of the deaf: securing drivers’ 
licenses, gaining admittance to CCC, get- 
ting employment on WPA, securing insur- 
ance on automobiles. He suggests that the 
schools for the deaf, to eliminate these ob- 
stacles to employment, provide thorough 
training in academic and vocational work, 
and continue and enlarge their projects for 
advertising the capabilities of the deaf. 

In keeping with these suggestions, the 
Maryland School during the period report- 
ed has added to its vocational training de- 
partment a class in cosmetology, two mem- 
bers of which are ready to take their State 
Board examinations; and a new, modern 
linotype machine. The school has _ also 
given demonstrations before nine civic 
groups, including men’s clubs, women’s 
clubs, and two school groups, in order that 
the hearing world may see for itself just 
what the deaf can do. 


The annual report of the New York 
School at White Plains describes as com- 
pleted the change of academic and voca- 
tional training schedules begun in 1940. 
In line with vocational changes, a General 
Metal Shop has been organized and out- 
fitted. Here specialized training in machine 
shop work, sheet metal work, and welding 
is now given — preparation which should 
help give the school’s graduates an impor- 
tant part in defense work. Pre-vocational 
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new Free TELEX Hearing 


WITH THE NEW 


TELEXOMETER 


@ it's not an Audiometer ... it’s not a diagnostic 
device. . . the new Telexometer is a New TELEX 
engineered scientific instrument designed for meas- 
uring the relative degree of HEARING at threshold 
with and without a hearing aid. 

The Telexometer generates six pure tone octave 
frequencies from 128 to 4096 cycles per second. An 
intensity control calibrated in uniform steps of 3 deci- 
bels permits speed and accuracy of charting. These 
frequencies are transmitted to both ears of the deaf- 
ened person by the use of a loud speaker. 

The New Telexometer enables Authorized trained 
TELEX Consultants to render eight valuable new 
hearing services to the deafened in the home or at the 
TELEX Consultation office: 


(1) Permits construction of a chart which sets up a 
reference level at the threshold of hearing with- 
out a hearing aid. 

(2) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a right ear fitting is the 
most effective. 

(3) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a left ear fitting is most 
effective. 

(4) Prove whether air conduction hearing or bone 
conduction hearing is more effective. 

(5) Chart the relative degree of hearing at threshold 
eg the deafened individual’s present hearing 
aid. 

(6) Chart a deafened person’s relative degree of hear- 
ing at threshold with the New TELEX, in order to 
furnish graphically, the exact measure of hearing 
improvement with the TELEX at threshold. 

(7) Determine at which position the TELEX Fre- 
quency Range Equalizer should be used in order 
to give the greatest hearing efficiency at the 
threshold of hearing. 

(8) Establishes definitely the proper model TELEX 
required in each individual case. 


Truly, a Series of Wonderful New Services... and 
They’re Yours, FREE 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Creators of the World’s First Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Crystal Hearing Aid 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TELEX HEARING AID 1S ACCEPTED—COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY — AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


@ THE TELEXOMETER, illustrated above, enables TELEX 
Consultants to make a Telexometer Chart which is a record 
of the relative degree of hearing at threshold of an individual 
without a hearing aid, with their present aid, as well as with 
the TELEX Hearing Aid. 


TELEXOMETER CHART 


FREQUENCY (Cyeies Per Second) 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
RELATIVE HEARING TEST 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, Minn, VR-1-42 
Without obligation, please arrange to have nearest 
TELEX Consultant extend a FREE Telexometer Test 
to me. 
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tryout periods have been extended to three 
years, after which the boys may choose one 
of 16 trades in which to specialize, with 
multi-occupation courses for boys who will 
probably never be skilled workers. 


That the Montana School for the Deaf 
and Blind avails itself of opportunities to 
advertise the capabilities of the deaf may 
be seen in the annual report of that school 
for 1940. Demonstrations of school work 
were presented to numerous visiting groups 
from the area around the school. Open 
house May 31 gave an opportunity to ex- 
hibit both the academic and vocational 
work of the pupils. At the North Montana 
State Fair, a special booth was allocated to 
the school, where displays of students’ work 
were shown during the summer. Public in- 
terest in the school is attested by the fact 
that buildings and grounds have recently 
been improved or added to by WPA pro- 
gram, and by local groups. 


“The Fir Cone” is the name of the Sen- 
ior Class annual of the Washington School 
for the Deaf. The Fort Vancouver Edition, 
its cover cleverly treated to make it look 
like tree bark, its design a picture of a 
section of an old frontier roundhouse, was 
so named in honor of the 116th anniversary 
of the beginning of old Fort Vancouver, 
now a thriving city and the home town of 
the school. Essays at the end of the annual 
by members of the Senior Class give evi- 
dence that the group, though short on 
quantity of students, is well endowed as to 
quality of thinking and written expression. 


The graduating class of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf has turned out a pro- 
fessional looking class annual, naming it 
“The Mt. Airian.” Succeeding classes will 
have to exert themselves to improve on Vol- 
ume I, for this first issue is excellent. The 
mechanical makeup of the magazine is 
good, and the material on group and in- 
dividual activity is interesting and attrac- 
tive. The advertising section in the annual 
gives evidence not only of the school’s good 
relationships with the surrounding com- 
munity but of the persuasiveness of the ad- 
vertising staff. 
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Association Speech Committee 


When the various committees of the 
American Association to Promote 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf were an.) 


nounced in the October Votta REVIEW, 
the Committee on Speech had not been com: " 
pleted. It is headed by Dr. Clarence V.7 
Hudgins, of the Research Department of — 
Clarke School, and its other members are 
as follows: Mr. Wallace M. Finch of the — 
Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, 7 
Miss Marian H. Lamb of the Pennsylvania © 
School, Miss Mary C. New of the Lexington ~ 
School, and Mr. F. C. Numbers of the West. — 


ern Pennsylvania School. ‘ 


What the User Wants. 
(Continued from page 35) 


efficient manufacture, scientific fitting, ef- 
fective selling, and extensive educational 
advertising are by no means all the factors 
which a hearing aid organization must take 
into account. 

If that organization is sincerely interested 
in building on a permanent, long-range 
basis, it will recognize that continuing serv- 
ice to every user is all-important. 

The purchaser of a hearing aid is cer- 
tainly not interested in buying a mechanical 
gadget. What he seeks is better hearing, 
with as little interruption as possible, for 
years to come. To provide that kind of 
service requires organization, personal at- 
tention, practices and administration which 
cost money. 

The hearing aid industry as a whole is 
still in the early stages of its development 
but the careful investigator will also find 
that there are thousands upon thousands 
of individuals today who are very well 
pleased indeed with the quality of the serv- 
ices they receive. If that were not the case, 
it is clear that the progress of the past ten 
years would not have been reflected in the 
constantly rising curve which still charac- 
terizes it. 
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Users say: 
"It’s the best yet!” 


— a surprise in store for you when 
you try the new Ortho-tronic Audiphone. 
It reproduces speech and music with a 
vibrant, living quality that is almost unbe- 
lievable. It is the finest hearing aid ever 
created by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric. 


Consider these features 

1. Brings to the hard of hearing the ad- 
vantages of Stabilized Feedback—a Bell 
Laboratories development which 
gave new fidelity to the art of speech 
transmission. 

2. Has a Tone Discriminator enabling the 
user to understand more easily under noisy 
conditions. 


Western Electric 
IPHONE 

by the makers of 

LL TELEPHONES 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
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3. Has Overload Limitation, preventing 
unpleasant blasts from loud sounds. 

4. Includes a Sealed Crystal Microphone, 
stabilized against changes in temperature 
and humidity. 

5. Provides for easy regulation of volume. 


Hear for yourself! 

An audiometric test enables your dealer 
to recommend the Audiphone best suited 
to your needs. Go to him—experience for 
the first time the remarkable tonal clarity 
of the Ortho-tronic Audiphone. Hearing 
is Believing! 

by Electrical Research Products Inc., 20 


—JIn all other countries Electrical 
Vandam St., New York City. 


VR-62 | 


Please send folder on Western Electric Audiphenes and name | 


of nearest dealer. 
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Should This Child Go to School? 
(Continued from page 20) 

year at high school. He worked for a year 
as a truck-driver for the park department 
in this city, he has washed dishes, modeled 
for an artist, and done an endless number 
of odd jobs; but in the last five years one 
month of labor on a farm has been his only 
job. Of course it may be said that he 
might have made out as poorly had he re- 
tained good hearing, but at least his 
chances would have been much better had 
he attended a school for the deaf and com- 
pleted his education, being guided to 
proper occupational training. Now he is 
cynical and discouraged until his mind 
seems to be unbalanced. 

We want William to have a better chance 
for happiness than these two have had, 
don’t we? I am in complete sympathy with 
you and realize how very hard it would be 
for you to part with him when he is so 
young, but the State school for the deaf is 
near enough so that you could have him 
home with you for the week-ends, and of 
course there would be school vacations. 


The Long View 

I would not urge you to send him away 
except that I have this long view: I see 
William now a bright little fellow with end- 
less possibilities, given proper educational 
opportunities. Then I see him stumbling 
over the years, hindered by misunderstand- 
ing, arriving, uncertain and half awake 
mentally, in the place where B. is now. 
And I urge you to give him the very best 
chance you can. To send him to a school 
for the deaf seems to me to be a direct step 
in avoiding possible future tragedy. The 
ordinary school teacher is not equipped to 
reach his mind. You can do a great deal 
to help him at home, but how much more 
you can do, supplementing your work with 
that of an institution for the deaf! 

In the schools for the deaf the children 
live in a happy home atmosphere where 
their difficulties are known and understood. 
They are trained and prepared for life by 
those who completely understand their 
needs; and the children play happily to- 
gether, never considering themselves dif- 
ferent or inferior, as they might do in 
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classes with children of normal hearing. 
Another thing about attendance at a 
school with other deafened children is that 
William would grow up with less tendency 
to blame deafness for his own lacks. See- 
ing what the other, similarly handicapped 
students do, he would be inspired to better 
accomplishments himself. From the experi- 
ence of other deaf people and his teachers 
he would learn what great things the deaf 
have done and can do despite loss of hearing. 
I offer you my ideas only for what they 
may be worth to you. I know that, with 
your own good judgment, you will do 
finally whatever is best for William himself. 


Haycock Book Again Available 

With great pleasure, the Volta Bureau 
announces that “The Teaching of Speech,” 
by G. Sibley Haycock, which has been out 
of print for some months, is again avail- 
able. The first two editions were pub- 
lished by the National College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, London. 1933 and 1937. 
The third is now issued by the Volta Bu- 
reau through the cooperation of the Eng- 
lish publishers and American schools for 
the deaf, who ordered enough copies in 
advance to justify the expense of a new 
printing. Because of war conditions, this 
would have been impossible in England; 
and it is very gratifying that this work, 
easily the most important textbook on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that has 
been issued in many years, is still available 
as a tool for teachers of speech. No 
changes have been made in this edition, 
which was reproduced from the original 
by a photographic process. The book is 
thus offered at the same price of $2 a 
copy. It is a “must” book for every 
teacher in this field. 


LOVE’S TREASURE CHEST 
A Book of Verse 


Many of the poems in this book appeared 
originally in the Volta Review 


Order from the author 
Price 25c 
LAURA DAVIES HOLT 


Route 2 Victoria, Texas 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF. _ By 
Edith Fitzgerald. 
$3.15, nostpaid. 
Austin, Texas. 


Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
Order from The Steck Company, 
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Good Hearing is More 
Important Than Ever Before 


Every hard of hearing person, whether wearing a hearing 
aid or not, may receive The Acousticon Comparator Hear- 
ing Test, without charge, either in our offices or in his own 
home. Those who wear hearing aids can definitely ascer- 
tain the amount of hearing improvement they are now 
receiving. Those who do mot wear hearing aids will be 
amazed at the results of the test. 


The first consideration of the deafened should be the 
quality of hearing which an electrical aid can give. Be 
sure the manufacturer understands the individual prob- 
lems of deafness from long years of contact and observa- 
tion. Be sure the representatives are thoroughly trained 
and will maintain a lasting interest in your hearing 
problems. 


Acousticon — Makers of the world’s first electrical hear- 
ing aid—has been serving the hard of hearing for more 
than 39 years. We can help you, too! 


The Acousticon Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid is accepted 
by the Council of Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association. 


ACOUSTICON 


580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 416 New York, N. Y. 


The only genuine Acousticon 
— a Dictograph Product. 
Look for this trademark. ‘ 
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The Red Cross and the Hard off 


Hearing 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
ALBANY (New York) 


(Continued from page 28) 


3 Elk Street has taken this course aggregates 1,074,800) |. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) Many classes have been organized for them 
510 Greene Street 
agit BALTIMORE (Maryland) deaf, and reports from Red Cross instru 
; 529 N. Charles Street tors on file at National Headquarters makem 
frequent reference to the excellent responsi 

BROCKTON (Massachusetts) and the aptitude of pupils in these classegus 

208 Warren Avenue Another Red Cross subject that has proved 1 
of interest to the deaf is water safety 

410 S. Michigan Avenue struction. This includes both swimmingy | 
— and life saving. 

COLUMBUS (Ohio) Red Cross activities are not confined , : 
aes 418 Grand Theatre Bldg. adults. Many schools and special classe 
fe CONCORD (New Hampshire) for the deaf throughout the country holdimg 

99 Rockingham Street y 

DENVER (Colorado) membership in the Junior Red Cross. 

1556 Emerson Street such they exchange artistically prepared let | 
ae ters, albums and gifts with other grou 

GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) both in the United States and abroad. Th | 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
ba HARTFORD (Comoctiny} describe and illustrate life at the scho 7 
sc Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street what they are learning, the subjects that aril 
. JACKSONVILLE (Florida) of special interest, and a great variety off 
LOUISVILLE’ (euecky} Room 108 other matters. Thus through the exchang@ 
450 S. Third Street of these materials they become better a 


LYNCHBURG (Virginia) quainted with the habits and customs of! 
1020 Court Street th eri d thei d 
LYNN (Massachusetts) other countries, and their correspondents, 
59 Baltimore Street too, in turn learn much of interest. 
MIAMI (Florida) i 
140 N.E. let Ave., Room 208 Since the outbreak of the European War 
MOBILE (Alabama) many Junior Red Cross groups have been 
11 South Georgia Ave. at work knitting and sewing garments to 
ae rr Tone alleviate the plight of war refugees. Latest 
NEWARK (New Jersey) reports indicate that more than 100,000 
53 Washington Street articles of clothing have been made by 
OWOSSO (Michigan) h b f the Red C 
58) Pine Street these younger members of the he ross. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) While no specific figures are available, a 
128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. . 
105 South 18th Street ticles that are being used in current war 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) relief operations were prepared by Junior. 


74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 
120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) The Teacher Across the Hall 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 


Red Cross groups in schools for the deaf. 


(Continued from page 20) 


i 544 South Main Street naughty out of it. Just insist that Pat tell 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) : i 
a 904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. you the real things that happened. She will 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) learn to do so. 
TOLEDO (ion W. F. Cordes Bldg. Meanwhile, congratulate yourseif that 
2313 Ashland Avenue you have a bright child with imagination. 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) With best wishes for you and Pat, 


2431 14th St., N. W. K K. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist - 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


School for Deaf and Special Children 
Speech Used Exclusively 


Home Atmosphere 
Teacher of Twenty Years’ Experience 
Write for folder 


THE GRATZ HOME SCHOOL 
110 S. Lawn Ave. Bluffton, Ohio 


School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 

Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[ Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral 


The Four Season Camp and School 
(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. |., New York 
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The Story of Nations 
(Continued from page 10) 


over one shoulder and then around his hips, 

He carries a sling. He is barefoot. 
Narrator: Deprived of their country, 

they wandered. They became world famous 


as merchants, traders, bankers and jewelers, } 
In the Bible is gathered a great wealth of} 


Hebrew poetry, law, religion, folklore, his. 


tory and drama. Today, the Bible is ac} 


cepted as the greatest work of literature 
ever written. The Hebrews gave us the he 
lief in one God as it is found in the Old 
Testament. 

SHEPHERD Boy leaves the stage. 

NARRATOR: Greece is a peninsula in 
southeastern Europe. (Points out Greece 
on the map.) A tribe of Indo-Europeans 
migrated to Greece in 2,000 B.C. Finding 
the climate mild, they lived more in the 
open than in houses. For this reason, they 
built beautiful public open-air buildings, 
in which they held meetings to discuss their 


state affairs. Here, in Greece, the first de | 


mocracy of the world originated. The great 
love of beauty of the Greeks was expressed 
in statues. architecture, drama, and epie 
poetry. Many of our buildings show the 
influence of Greek architecture. 

GRECIAN WOMAN enters, turns around to 
show her costume, and faces the audience. 
She wears a long white dress made of un- 
bleached muslin, full at the waist, fastened 
at each shoulder, and with a girdle of cot- 
ton rope. Three plaited ribbons are ar- 
ranged around her hair, which is done in 
a Grecian knot. She wears white sandals. 

NarRRATOR: This young lady represents 
a Grecian woman. She took no part in civic 
affairs, but staved at home, supervising the 
children and slaves. 

GRECIAN WoMAN leaves the stage. 

NARRATOR: Out of the West, from Italy 
to Greece (He traces the route on the 
map), came legions of foreign, armor-clad 
soldiers, who were later known as _ the 
Roman Legionaries. They absorbed Greek 
ideals, and Greek ideas of sculpture and 
architecture which they later developed in 
Rome. 

The Romans were fine engineers. They 
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ne in Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 
als. A 

ocail Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
pre frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
g the with its patented frequency control. 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 


Italy 
the those who ‘‘hear’’ but do rot ‘‘understand.’’ Why not see for your- 
clad self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? os 
the 
reek Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association ee 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 


They 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There’ is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series J. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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had the best set of laws the world had ever 
known. Many of the words in our language 
have come from their language, Latin. 

Enter the RoMAN Souopier. He is clad in 
silvery armor. (Made of pasteboard, sil. 
vered over). His helmet is also of paste. 
board, made to simulate metal, with 
bristle at the top. He carries a shield anda 
long spear. Hanging from his belt are two 
daggers. He parades across the stage and 
then faces the audience. 

NARRATOR: Before you is a Roman mili- 
tary hero. These soldiers, under the leader. 
ship of such men as Julius Caesar, captured 
the known world. Idleness and extreme cor- 
ruption finally so weakened the Romans 
that their capital city was destroyed, and 


the once mighty empire was divided into | 


different warring kingdoms. After the 
downfall of Rome, history was obscured by 
the Dark Ages. 

The Roman Soldier takes his card from 
above the map and holds it. The others 
join him on the stage, holding their cards 
before them. 

Curtain. 

Bibliography 

Rogers. Adams and Brown; Story of Na- 
tions. 

Hughes: Today’s World. 

Chuse: Costume Design. 

Wright: Biblical Costume. 


Hearing Aid Dealers 
(Continued from page 34) 


ometer readings. In our community, the 
work of testing our school children was 
done by W.P.A. labor. Doctors don’t al- 
ways agree, and sometimes their prescrip- 
tions are filled incorrectly, but they are 
accountable for their errors to men com- 
petent to judge them—their medical boards. 

That’s the protection we want for those 
who are handicapped by a deficiency in 
hearing. 


It is a great blunder in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, not to know when we have got it; that is, 
not to be content with a reasonable and possible 
measure of it. 


—Dr. Johnson. 
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Shown above are some of the Maico 
representatives and office workers, who 
have their headquarters in seventy cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The laboratories and plant of the 
Maico Co., Inc., are among the most 
complete and modern in America for 
hearing instruments. ° 


Maico laboratories are fully equipped 
with their own precision machine tools, 
skilled machinists and die makers. 
_Maico has constant control over the high 
quality built into its hearing aids, and is 
not dependent upon outside sources for 
such vital work. 


Maico has a reputation which they are 
careful to uphold. Precision hearing test 
instruments used by armies, navies, fa- 
mous clinics, universities, schools and 
ear specialists are provided by Maico. 


I> Investigate — Write. 


MAICO Hearing Aids Are 
Backed by a Nation-Wide 


Organization 
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4 MAICO 41 can be adjusted 
EE in tone through more than 
twenty different combina- 
tions by means of set-screw 
adjustments, and re-adjusted 
in frequency response for changing hear- 
ing conditions. 


MAICO ‘‘ACE”’ is small 

or enough to slip easily into a 
WHI . man’s watch pocket, yet its 
P distinctness, power and range 
: is a pleasing surprise to new 


wearers. 


TONE PRESCRIBED. 


MAICO CO., INC.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


PRICE 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 

Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL .... Crystal microphone. 

Wes New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN , Beautifully stream- 


lined. 


DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


NEW Low] 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 40) 
She was born in 1890. How old is she? 
He was born in 1850. His wife is fiye 
years younger than he is. How old is she? 
If you bought a house for twenty thow 
sand dollars and sold it for twenty-seven 
thousand, how much would you make? 
The room is twelve feet long and ten feet 
wide. How many square feet are there in 
the room? 
My doctor’s bill was forty-five dollars, 
He deducted ten per cent. How much did 
I then owe him? 
He graduated in 1930. How long ago 
did he graduate? 
He was in China from 1917 until 1936, 
How long was he in China? 
I spent thirty cents for breakfast and 
twice as much for lunch. How much did 
the two meals cost? 
He contributed a hundred dollars to the 
U.S.O. and five hundred to the Community 
Chest. How much did he contribute? 
Which is right to say, three and three is 
seven or three and three are seven? 


Advancing the Use of Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 12) 

the same, if not greater, for the instrue- 
tion of deaf children. 

A “Visual Education Exchange” might 
be developed into a workable system for 
a number of schools for the deaf in one 
state or a common zone. Arrangements 
could be made for the exchange of films 
and other expensive visual material such 
as models, sets of lantern slides and still 
films. Each school might purchase a cer- 
tain amount of visual material agreed upon 
by a Visual Education Committee repre- 
senting all the schools. One school could 
then exchange material with another for a 
specified time. Through such a system all 
the schools cooperating could benefit by 
an adequate visual education program. 

Approaching the above system is the 
Visual Aids Project developed in Wiscon- 
sin under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, which was described in an article pub- 
lished in the January 1941 issue of the 
REVIEW. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
' FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


For further information address | 
Miss Juia M. Connery, Principal Dr. Heten Lane, Assistant Principal }f 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office. They will be glad to 
arrange it at your convenience — ; 
without obligation. 


“VIBRATUBLE™ 


For “‘Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Tarry not with the doings of yesterday— 
Even now the rust has settled upon them. Striye 
to emulate youth if you have lost it. Catch the 
spirit of youth if you can, but frown not if youth 
itself fails to recognize its expression in you. 


—Thomas R. Gaines. 


My Creed 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift 
—Howard Walter (who died in India, during th 


first World War.) 


It is quite conceivable that many of the 
customs and privileges we have known may pass 
away; quite conceivable that you and I may have 
to give up comfort to which we have been used, 
to do without things we have considered neces 
sities. It is just as possible that before we die 
we may be in the midst of a prosperity such as the 
world has never seen. But suppose we do suffer; 
suppose we do change; this nation will not perish. 
It is a fortunate thing to be an American today; 
a fortunate thing to be an American child. In 
the future it is going to be the gravest sort of 
responsibility to be young and American. 


—Frank Ashburn. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
not cheat him. But a day comes when he begins 
to care that he shall not cheat his neighbor. Then 
all goes well. He has changed his market cart 
into a chariot of the sun. 

—Emerson. 


Words are the only things that last forever. 
The most tremendous monuments or prodigies of 
engineering crumble under the hand of time. The 
Pyramids moulder, the bridges rust, the canals 
fill up, grass covers the railroad track; but words 
spoken two or three thousand years ago remaif 
with us now, not as mere relics of the past, but 
with all their pristine vital force. 

Leaping across the gulf of time, they light the 
world for us today. . . . It is for us to see that 
this great lever of language is rightly used. 


—Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Matrimonial Note.—The husband was a dog 
lover and devoted much attention to his favorite 
dog. His wife, a bit jealous of the animal, said 
reproachfully: “You are a lot kinder to dumb ani- 
mals than you are to me.” The husband looked 
up from the dog, which he was patting on the 
head. “Well, you just try being dumb,” he said, 
“and you'll see how much kinder I'll be to you.” 


Fussy Rabbits!—The tourist stopped at a 
small country store and asked about a couple 
of pounds of cheese and some large square crack- 
ers—‘for a Welsh rarebit,” he explained. The 
storekeeper had the cheese but only small round 
crackers. “They won’t do,” decided the tourist, 
turning to depart. “Won't do?” repeated the 
storekeeper in scornful tones. “It strikes me that 
rabbit of yourn is purty derned perticular about 
his eatin’, ain’t he?” 


Kangaroos.—“ Apropos Jaf’s little story about 
the natives of Australia, in the December VoLTA 
Review, in Molly Mather’s Mail Box,” writes 
M. K. S., “I am reminded of a remark attributed 
to Gracie Allen: “I saw a kangaroo at the zoo, 
and it had the tiniest wife you ever saw. I knew 


it was his wife, because she was in his pocket! 


Congenial Employment.—Mr. Brown was 
explaining to his friend that his deafness did not 
bother him so much in social life, but was a ter- 
rific barrier to congenial employment. 

“What do you mean by congenial employment?” 
asked his friend. 

Brown considered for a time. 

“Well, I should say any job that pays a Pau 
salary,” he decided, finally. 


Nature Study.—Two city boys were out in 
the country over the weekend and had wandered 
off into the woods. One of them picked up a 
chestnut burr. “Tommy,” he called excitedly to 
his companion, “come quick! I’ve found a porcu- 
pine egg!” 


Throwing Rocks.—Making his usual Sunday 
visit to the local jail, Jones came across an old 
offender. “Well, Sam, what are you in jail for 
this time?” he demanded. “Jes’ for throwin’ rocks 
outa de neighbor’s yard into mine,” explained 
Sam. “Why, I should think your neighbor would 
have been glad to have you do that,” said Jones, 
astonished. “Well. suh,” Sam told him, “dese was 


Plymouth Rocks.” 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabe! K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


It’s good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 

Price, $6.00 postpaid 

Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 

Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 


KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 
a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 
juniors and adults, Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 
Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


$2.25 
$2.75 


362 pages $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 

Books III and IV $6.50 

Books I, Il, Ill, and IV $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 


MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bidg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Beginners and Advanced IL Teach 


Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
information on request. 
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YOUR GREATER 
HEARING 


INVITES YOU HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Dutatron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
home calls except by request. 


Try “ Duratton” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“ Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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